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THP2  exciteineiit  wliieh  prevailed  so  widely  in  the  educational 
worhl  a  few  years  ago  in  discussing  the  relative  merits  and 
claims  of  the  “old”  theory  of  basing  the  higher  education  of 
schools  and  colleges  mainly  u[>on  the  Oreek  and  I.ratin  languages, 
and  the  “  new  ”  utilitarian  j)ro})osal  of  substituting  for  these  the 
readier  and  more  “  jiraetical  ”  basis  of  first, —  natural  and  applied 
science,  second, —  a  longer  and  fuller  training  in  pure,  or  theoreti¬ 
cal  science,  and,  third, —  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  subsided  some  tinle  ago,  and  has  now 
practically  ceased.  Peace  has  l)een  concluded  l)etween  the  bellig¬ 
erents  ui)on  what  most  thoughtful  educators  will  admit  to  l)e 
rational  and  fair  terms  of  compromise,  out  of  which  will  ultimately 
lx?  developed,  it  is  hoped,  a  sound  and  healthy  system  of  secondary 
education,  in  which  all  that  was  wise  and  good  in  the  old,  shall 
lx?  loyally  preserved,  the  obsolete  or  useless  eliminated,  and  the 
altered  needs  of  the  ])resent  generation  met  and  supplied  in 
accordance  with  sound  philosophic  and  pedagogic  principles,  strict 
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can*  l>ciii^  taken  to  distin^Miislj  justly  and  linuly  l)et\veeii  real 
needs,  and  imaginary  eravinirs  or  fancies,  from  wliieli  the  cause  of 
Education,  no  less  than  that  of  Freedom,  has  often  suffered  serious 
injuries. 

In  the  higher  School  and  (’olleoe  system  of  England  three 
quarters  of  a  century  a"o.  and  in  the  colleges  and  academies 
org-anized  in  this  eountry  on  the  same  plan  and  model,  undue 
prominence  was  certainly  ^dven,  for  reasons,  however,  deemed  of 
great  weight  then,  to  the  teaching  of  (Ireek.and  Latin  ;  and  our 
own  language  and  literature,  except  in  elementary  training,  were 
j)roporti<niatel3'  slighted.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
efforts  of  the  modern  reformers  have  been  so  intently  and  zeal¬ 
ously  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  ('lassical  foundation, 
tliat,  as  is  now  generally  felt,  injustice  in  that  direction  was  to  a 
considerahle  extent  aggravated  by  the  failure  to  supply  adecjuately 
a  widely  and  intensely  felt  want  in  another,  d  o  go  to  the  extreme 
of  excluding  the  (ireek  and  Latin  languages  entirely,  or  even 
largely,  from  the  foundation  (d  our  scholastic  training  would,  it  is 
now  fully  acknowledged,  he  a  violation  of  the  soundest  and  wisest 
})rinci[(les  of  philosophic  and  enlightened  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  while,  during  this  })eriod  of  transition  and  discussion, 
measures  have  l)een  slowly  ado})ted  in  college  courses  to  remedy 
or  rectify  to  some  extent  the  injustice  thus  done  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Education — our  own  language  and  literature  —  the 
amount  has  l)een  small  compared  with  the  dilliculty  and  injury 
experienced  by  two  generations  of  students,  and  still  largely  felt 
by  a  third.  Very  much  remains  still  to  he  accomplished  before  the 
scale  of  higher  education  .shall  l)e  justly  graduated.  This  will  only 
l>e  done  when  that  which  was  for  a  long  period  “last”  shall  have 
been  advanced  to  it.‘+^ right  and  lawful  place  of  “first”  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  the  youth  of  New  and  Old  England.  The  English 
language  is  today  second  to  none  in  world-wide  diffusion  and 
practical  utility,  and  its  literature,  the  common  luopert}'  of 
America  and  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  compare,  at  least, 
very  favorably  with  that  of  anj'  modern  nation.  This  is  a  heri¬ 
tage  that  should  Ikj  gratefully  prized  and  carefully  guarded  and 
cherLshed  even  on  patriotic  grounds  alone ;  while  the  highest  and 
soundest  scholars  and  teachers  are  now  generally  agreed  upon  its 
being  the  most  natural,  just,  and  solid  base  of  all  our  intellectual 
training,  even  on  purely  educational  j)rinciples.  While  here  and 
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there  may  atill  Ik'  fmm.l  »„me  ardent  ehan.|,i„n  nf  „ne  or  tl.e  otl.er 
“'“‘'sematic  seliool.s.  stj  iviinj  to  rekiiolle  tlie  einlHji-s 
ot  their  fornier  tires,  tlie  oreat  majority  of  tlioiijjhtfiil,  cultivatea 
lieople,  vivnlly  rememlK-riiifi  the  great  lalsir  by  ivhieli  they  liad 
im hyiilually  U,  slliiiilemelit  for  tliemselves  this  ilelieieiicy  iii'tlieir 
college  traiiiiiig,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  jmliciou, 
Muiml.  progressiye  course  of  instriiction.  gra.Iiiateil  on  a  steadily 
aseendiiig  scale,  from  the  elementary  teaching  of  the  (irammar 
School.  to  the  very  dose  of  the  college  course,  ought  to  form  the 
»  n.iig  ami  so  id  l„se  of  our  whole  educational  system.  Moreoyer 
that  iKith  in  the  -.Vits"  ami  the  scientific  -Sehoids"  of  Colleges 

and  in  lechiiological  ami  Professional  . . Is.  the  course  of 

Imghsh  l.augiiage  ami  Literature"  studies  sliouhl.  within  cer¬ 
tain  reasonahle  limits,  a-  ••luescrila-d."  not  o,,tional ;  and  should, 
as  hiis  noiv  for  several  years  la-en  the  case  in  the  Liiglisli  C„i- 
vemities,  Oder  rewards  and  llonoi-s  at  the  final  cyamination.  on  a 

pai  at  least  uitli  classics,  iiiathematics.  and  modern  languages,  to 
cSU|»enor  prolicieiiey.  f'  b 

■  *11"*  "-"i'"!''!  means  at  once  of  effect- 

lig  the  rightful  and  natural  grailnation  and  connection  laitweeii 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  .Vmerica.  and  of  remedying  the  diffl- 
ciilties  and  deficiencies  from  which  school  and  college  are  now 
CO  istaiitly  ,1,1,1  iiainfully  suffering.  I,„,,resse.l.  as  we  know  many 
di  e  iiresidents  ami  ,,rofess„,-s  of  colleges,  and  other  ediicatois 
o  iiove,  jmigment  and  ahility  to  la-,  with  the  „ee,l  ami  justice  of 

f  ail'iewo^ ‘,’lf  N-  E-fflmh  base  ami  .solid 

yeamlv  11  .  1  1  ""  f'"'  «™viuce,l  a  few  more 

>f  he  ex,,er,.„e„tal  s,e|,s  alremly  taken,  iierlmiis  in  .some  case, 
ffh  miw,,se  haste,  will  either  he  retraced  or  modihed  ami  adjusted 

iiient  of'V'“'V'*  *"  "  ff^I'uites  the  acqiiire- 

uitoi  a  certain  amount  ot  advanced  and  systematically  devel 

Xl  S  dS' i;”"*""'***;-  ;'"'*  l<'>-'  ledge.  harn,o„i^e.l 

lulwmtt' "'f  "r"*"'"'"  ‘l>e 

<  tap^t  of  due  attention  to  the  natural  and  aindied  sciences 
-l  .he.se  must  have  a,  their  base  a  soiiml,  eleuienmry t:'  . Ti 
im.e  science,  arithmetic,  algebra,  ami  geometry.  No.-  will  any 
MHind  e,h,catord,.s,,nte  tlie  wisdom  of  .lemandii'ig  fro,,,  every  col- 
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lege  graduate  a  practical  and  available  knowledge  of  two  modern 
languages  in  addition  to  English.  Whether  this  can  Ik*  always 
secured  under  the  system  pursued  at  most  xVmerican  C'olleges,  can 
be  best  and  most  impartially  decided  by  the  xtmJeutx^  on  whose 
voluntary  diliyenee  in  study  so  much  reliance  is  generously  placed. 
But,  however  these  and  many  other  important  points  may  lie 
decided,  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  Latin  ami  (ireek  shall  still  form 
important  fundamental  parts  of  the  Higher  Education.  The 
writer  does  not  hesitate  to  exjiress  his  hope  and  belief  that  even 
Harvard  Univei*sity,  after  testing  its  new  experiment  in  permit¬ 
ting,  after  entrance,  so  extensive  an  option  of  other  subjects  in  the 
coui*ses  of  actual  college  studies  as  renders  it  possible  for  its 
undergraduates  to  terminate  the  study  of  Latin  and  (ireek  at 
their  entrance  examination, —  which  ix  ctjuivalcnf  to  haviny  loxt  all 
knowledye  of  than  at  the  time  of  yrad nation  —  will  see  cause  to 
reconsider  that  part  of  its  reformed  curriculum,  and  to  decide  that 
a  fair  amount  at  least  of  classical  scholarship  shall  Ik*  possessed 
by  every  graduate  in  “Arts."  That  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
value  of  the  two  classical  languages  was  felt  even  by  the  majority 
whose  vote  carried  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  at  Harvard 
University  is  proved  by  their  only  permitting  either  (Ireek  or  Latin 
to  be  omitted  from  the  entrance  electives  on  the  condition  of  suIk 
stituting  therefor  a  very  heavy  amount  of  advanced  mathematics. 
If  the  ancient  languages  are  assigned  so  high  a  value  at  entrance, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  .so  greatly  and  suddenly  depreciate 
as  not  to  Ik*  securely  retained  to  some  extent  in  the  undergraduate 
courses.  There  is  at  all  events  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
majority  of  American,  as  well  as  of  Euro}»ean  Colleges,  Latin  and 
Greek  will  continue  to  Ik*  im})ortant  j»arts  of  the  four  years'  cur¬ 
riculum. 


t^verything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  facilitate  and  improve  the 
methods  of  ac([uiring  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  de.serves  to  Ik*  welcomed  as  a  valuable  aid 
by  teachers  and  learners ;  and  nothing  is  letter  calculated  to  do 
this  than  a  plain,  unadorned  account  of  the  plan  pursued  with 
remarkable  success  by  an  accomplished  and  sound  scludar  in  a  long 
series  of  years  with  large  classes  of  pupils.  Such,  in  regard  to 
Latin,  is  precisely  the  nature  of  this  hr(»chure  by  Professor  .M.  M. 
Fisher,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  })a}»er,  and  which 


originally  appeared  in  this  magazine. 


Profe.ssor  Fisher's  well- 
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known  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholar  and  teacher  is  as  familiar  to 
New  England  as  to  his  own  L'niversity.  His  work  on  the  “Three 
Pronunciations  of  Latin  ”  attracted  much  attention  at  its  first 
ai)pearance  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  sale  of  the  tliird 
edition,  published  by  Aj)pletons  of  New  York  and  Poston  in  1885, 
has  been  such  as  to  prove  its  undiminished  interest.  Candor 
obliges  the  writer  to  state  that,  while  not  himself  in  favor  of  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  voiceh  in  which  he  had  l)een  trained, 
and  which,  so  far  from  l)eing  a  part  of  the  “  old  ”  English  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Latin,  dates  back  no  farther  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  —  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  force  of 
Professor  Fisher’s  arguments  introducing  the  so-called  “  Roman  ” 
system,  as  now'  established  in  the  Lhiiversity  of  Harvard.  En¬ 
gaged  as  he  was,  and  is,  as  a  tutor  for  that  University  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  dut\%  after  i)utting  forth  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  dis¬ 
sent,  to  submit  in  his  teaching  to  the  authority  of  the  Ciiiversity. 
Rut  every  yt-*ar  convinces  him  more  and  more  that  his  anticipation 
of  a  very  evil  effect  upon  our  Mother  Tongue  and  its  literature 
was  too  well  founded.  As  a  critical  time  has  come,  wdien  duty 
demands  a  fuller  statement  and  discussion  of  this  subject  than 
would  l)e  appropriate  to  this  paper,  he  will  content  himself  w  ith 
emphasizing  a  part  of  a  letter  received  by  him  in  1876,  from  that 
eminent  scholar  and  schoolmaster,  who  recently  retired  from  his 
successful  mastership  of  Rugby,  and  is  now'  the  respected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  C’ollege  of  Prece})tors  of  England,  Dr.  T.  Jex-Rlake. 
“  ‘  Reformed  Latin  pronunciation  ’  is  mere  w'aste  of  time,  and,  if 
done  on  a  fictitious,  professor-made  plan,  absurd.  The  only  rea¬ 
sonable  reform  would  be  to  take  the  existing  Italian  pronunciation, 
where  you  have  a  liviiit/,  natHml  guide.  Leave  pronunciation  as 
it  is,  would  be  my  advice,  and  spend  your  time  in  clearer  teaching 
of  the  idioms  and  syntax  of  the  flexible,  terse  old  language,  and  in 
a  higher  treatment  of  its  literary  w  ealth.”  (This  letter  is  cited  in 
Fisher’s  Three  Pronunciations  of  Latin,  page  126.) 

As  notice  has  just  appeared  of  a  soon-forthcoming  edition  of 
Professor  Fisher’s  i)resent  w'ork,  “  The  Teaching  of  Latin,”  it 
l)ecomes  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  a  <letailed  account  of  its 
purport  and  contents.  They  are  juactical,  judicious,  combining 
the  natural  and  lively  method  of  conversation,  so  advantageously 
used  by  the  Latin  teachers  of  old  England  in  the  last  century  and 
Ijefore,  with  the  solidity  and  accuracy  essential  to  sound  scholar- 
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ship.  Tlie  writer  does  not  fear  any  eliar^e  of  presumption  or 
egotism,  after  teaeliing  Latin  and  (ireek  so  long  in  Boston,  when 
he  states  that  hy  a  most  remarkable  eoincidence,  most  of  Professor 
Fisher's  methods  have  l)een  mututix  nuttumlix.,  —  with  yarieties  of 
applieation,  —  similar  to  those  pnrsned  hy  himself  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 


THE  TEACIIIXG  OF  MATHEMATJCS.^ 

I. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  MEMOUY  IN  THE  STCDY  OF  AIMTHMETIC. 

BY  SIMON  N.  I'ATTKN,  1*11.  1»., 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

IF  we  examine  the  method  of  teaching  primary  nnml)i*rs  now  in 
use,  it  will  lie  pereeiyed  that  great  }>rogress  has  liceii  made 
towards  making  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  numbers  easy  to 
children.  The  use  of  objects  and  the  jiresentation  of  the  smaller 
nnmljei’s  first  haye  remoyed  many  of  the  old  diificnlties  of  teach¬ 
ing  arithmetic.  Little  or  no  progress,  howeyer,  has  In'en  made 
towards  a  presentation  of  the  snliject  so  that  the  memory  may  lie 
relieyed  of  the  enormous  burden  which  is  reijnired  by  eyen  the 
best  of  the  present  methods  of  teaching.  In  fact  the  jiossibility 
of  such  a  relief  is  seldom  considered.  When  the  teacher  has 
acquired  a  method  of  presenting  the  subject  easy  for  the  child  to 
comprehend,  she  considers  that  she  has  done  alLthat  is  possible  to 
relieye  the  child.  She  then  proceeds  by  drills  and  freipient  repe¬ 
titions  to  fasten  in  the  child's  mind  the  ideas  which  have  Ix’en 
presented. 

It  is  the  result  of  teaching  in  this  way  that  so  many  disconnected 
facts  are  inesented  as  to  burden  the  memory  and  render  the  study 
of  arithmetic  tedious  to  most  children.  First,  the  relations  of  two 
are  learned,  then  of  three,  and  so  on.  As  the  numbers  increase  in 
size  the  numlier  of  their  relations  also  rapidly  increase.  By  the 
time  the  child  has  learned  the  first  ten  niimliers,  he  has  such  a 
multitude  of  relations  to  rememlier  that  he  liecomes  confused  and 
progress  is  delayed  and  often  stopped.  A  child  haying  blocks 
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Ijefore  him  may  l>e  al)le  to  j)ick  out  all  the  parts  into  which  the 
numher  ten  can  he  divided,  and  yet  when  he  is  reciiiired  to  tliink 
independently,  he  j^ets  the  many  relations  of  ten  confused  with 
one  another,  with  those  ()f  nine  and  of  the  other  smaller  numl)ers 
which  have  l)een  crowded  into  his  mind  hy  his  teacher.  A  small 
numher  of  ohjects  can  Ik^  more  easily  perceive<l  and  their  relations 
determined  than  a  larjjer  numl)er.  From  this,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  justly  infer  that  the  relations  of  a  small  numlier  can  Ik?  more 
easily  recollected  tlian  those  of  a  larger  numl)er.  The  mind  must 
have  the  different  thinj^s  to  l)e  rememl)ered  so  arranged  that  one 
thought  will  bring  up  another  similar  to  it  according  to  the  well- 
known  laws  of  association. 

We  will  not  have  to  search  far  to  tind  why  the  present  methods 
of  studying  numhers  cause  such  a  multitude  of  disconnected  facts 
to  Ik*  rememl)ered  hy  the  pupil.  It  arises  from  the  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  now  in  use.  The  unit  of  our  system  is  ten  and  the  amount 
of  memorizing  needed  hy  us  arises  from  the  use  of  so  large  a 
numher  as  the  unit  of  our  system.  The  larger  the  unit  of  the 
system  in  use  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  memorizing  needed  for 
a  ready  use  of  the  system.  This  may  seem  strange  to  any  tme  who 
has  not  thought  of  this  point,  hut  hy  a  brief  presentation  it  can  l)e 
made  clear.  The  addition  of  numlK*rs  al)ove  the  unit  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  is  hut  a  repetition  of  the  processes  used  in  comhining  the 
numlH*rs  helow  the  unit  and  they  contain  notliing  new.  Su})})ose 
Ave  desire  to  add  *12  to  2<>.  We  first  add  the  units  2  and  h,  and 
then  the  tens  8  and  2  and  get  the  result,  o8.  Now  what  facts  have 
we  in  memory  to  readily  perform  this  operation  ?  Only  that  hand 
2  are  8,  and  h  and  2  are  o.  That  is  merely  those  comhinations 
which  are  less  than  the  unit  of  our  system,  10.  Any  other  exam¬ 
ple  in  addition  will  show  the  same  fact.  If  we  wish  to  add  280  to 
327,  407h>  to  7280,  or  any  other  two  or  more  numlK‘rs,  it  can  l)e 
readily  performed  if  we  have  well  in  mind  all  the  condnnations  of 
the  numhers  helow  the  unit  of  our  decimal  system. 

Suppose  that  use  he  made  of  a  higher  numlK*r  than  ten,  .say 
sixteen,  for  a  unit  of  a  system.  Then  all  the  comhinations  of 
numheis  helow  sixteen  must  he  learned  with  that  thoroughness 
with  which  we  now  learn  the  comhinations  of  numlK*rs  1k*1ow  ten. 
To  know  the  sum  of  12  and  14,  or  13  and  lo,  would  Ik*  as  necessary 
to  any  one  using  this  system  as  it  now  is  to  know  the  sum  of  (>  and 
8  or  7  and  ff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  smaller  nund)er  than  ten  Ik 
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used  as  the  unit  of  our  system,  say  six,  then  eoinhinations  of  num- 
l>ers  larger  than  six  need  not  In?  learned.  Their  sum  could  Ije 
inferred.  Seven  and  nine  could  lx*  added  in  the  same  way  that 
we  now  add  T2  and  13.  Seven  would  l)ecome  1  six  1,  nine 
would  Ije  1  six  -1-  3,  and  their  sum  would  l>e  *2  sixes  -|-  4. 

If  a  3"et  smaller  unit  l)e  used,  say  four,  the  numl)er  of  combina¬ 
tions  which  must  l>e  memorized  would  Ik*  still  further  reduced. 
For  example,  3  would  Itecome  1  four  -j-  2,  and  0  would  Ik*  2  fours 
-j-  1,  and  their  sum  would  l)e  3  fours  -j-  3,  a  result  that  could  Ikj 
readil}'  obtained  h}'  an}'  child  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  numlKirs  smaller  than  four.  Tlie  smallest  unit 
possible  is  two,  and  by  its  use  the  amount  of  necessary  memorizing 
would  Ixi  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  this  system  were  in  vogue 
instead  of  the  cumbrous  decimal  system  the  terrors  of  arithmetic 
would  disappear.  Two  and  its  combinaticms  would  l)e  all  that 
would  lx*  needed  by  the  child,  and  as  all  higher  numlx*rs  would  Ixj 
represented  in  terms  of  two,  their  combinations  could  be  inferred 
without  memorizing,  just  as  the  numlx*rs  greater  than  ten  can  1x3 
when  the  decimal  system  is  in  use.  Were  we  in  a  position  to 
choose  a  system  of  notation  it  is  not  probable  that  any  thoughtful 
person  would  favor  so  large  a  unit  as  ten,  and  a  binary  system,  lx;ing 
the  simplest  of  all,  has  had  many  advocates,  among  whom  was  the 
illustrious  Leibnitz,  Newton's  only  eijual  in  mathematics.  While 
it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  introduce  into  general  use 
any  other  system  than  the  decimal  one,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  children  should  not  lx*  taught  to  think  in  a  more  simj)le  sys¬ 
tem  of  notation  lx*fore  they  have  reached  that  maturity  which  is 
necessary  to  think  by  tens.  To  the  child,  ten  is  as  diflicult  to 
comprehend  as  is  a  thousand  to  a  fully  developed  mind,  and  the 
same  steps  should  lx*  taken  to  teach  a  child  ten  that  men  use  to 
compreheml  a  thousand.  No  man  thinks  of  a  tlumsand  as  that 
numlx3r  of  disconnected  units,  l)ut  as  ten  hundreds,  and  each  hun¬ 
dred  is  thought  of  as  ten  tens.  We  think  of  a  thousand  then  in 
terms  of  tens,  and  if  we  would  lx  successful  in  making  a  child 
comprehend  ten,  it  can  lx*  done  only  by  teaching  the  child  to  think 
by  t^^  •os.  By  this,  however,  I  mean  something  different  from  what 
is  understood  by  it  in  the  methods  of  presenting  nundxrs  now  in 
use.  We  must  not  only  use  two  as  a  measure  of  other  nnmlxrs, 
but  they  must  lx*  thought  of  in  terms  of  two  and  not  as  a  mere 
collection  of  units.  Three  should  lx*  thought  of  as  1  two  -f-  1  and 
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not  as  three  units ;  four  as  2  twos,  and  live  as  2  twos  -j-  1.  A 
child  Avho  comprehends  what  1  two  is  can  also  comprehend  what 
2  twos  are,  or  what  two  and  one  or  2  twos  and  1  are.  There  are 
no  more  elements  recpiired  to  think  of  live  as  2  twos  1  than 
there  are  to  think  of  two  alone,  since  five  is  thought  of  in  terms  of 
two  and  one  and  both  of  these  are  required  to  think  of  two. 
When  the  child  can  think  of  these  numl)ers  readily  in  terms  of 
two,  then  the  next  higher  numl)ers  can  l)e  comprehended  with  their 
aid.  Six  lx?comes  three  twos,  seven  is  3  twos  -j-  1,  eight  is  4  twos, 
while  nine  is  4  twos  1,  and  ten  is  5  twos.  If  the  lii’st  ten  num¬ 
bers  are  thought  of  in  this  way,  all  their  combinations  l)ecome  as 
easy  to  work  out  without  memorizing  as  is  now  the  ease  with 
numljers  larger  than  ten,  the  unit  of  our  system  of  notation. 
Without  knowing  the  sum  of  3  -j-  5,  it  can  lx*  worked  out ;  3  =  1 
two  -f-  1  and  5  =  2  twos  -f-  1, 1  two  and  2  twos  are  3  twos  and  1 
-j-  1  are  two,  3  twos  and  2  are  4  twos,  and  4  twos  are  8.  Take  4 
-|-  5  as  another  exanq)le :  4  =  2  twos,  d  =  2  twos  and  1,  2  twos 
and  2  twos  -j-  1  are  4  twos  -f-  1,  and  4  twos  1  are  ‘3.  If  then,  a 
child  knows  how  to  express  the  numbers  up  to  ten  in  a  system  of 
twos,  it  can  solve  any  problem  which  involves  no  numlx*r  greater 
than  ten  without  that  burden  on  its  memory  which  the  present 
methods  of  teaching  numlxfrs  necessitates. 

We  hear  it  often  said  a  child  should  lx?  taught  to  reason  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  subject  is  mereh'  talked  about  in  a  general  way  and  no 
analysis  is  made  of  what  really  constitutes  reasoning,  no  real  im¬ 
provement  will  be  made.  Reasoning  is  a  process  of  substituting 
one  ecpial  for  another.  If  A  is  ecpial  to  R,  and  H  to  C,  we  can 
substitute  A  the  equal  of  B  in  the  proposition  B  is  equal  to  C, 
and  then  we  can  allirm  that  A  is  equal  to  ('.  Again,  as  two  twos 
are  four  and  three  and  one  are  four,  we  can  in  the  first  equation 
sul)stitute  three  plus  one  for  four  and  conclude  that  two  twos  are 
equal  to  three  plus  one.  The  stmly  of  numbers  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  examples  where  the  doctrine  of  substitution  may  l)e 
taught  the  child,  if  the  subject  be  so  presented  that  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  objects  the  idea  of  ecpiality  can  In?  clearly  ])erceived 
by  the  child.  The  ease  with  which  the  ecjuality  of  different  groups 
of  objects  can  be  inferred  dei)ends  upon  the  plan  of  arrangement. 
If  we  arrange  the  objects  by  twos  or  fours,  we  can  perceive  their 
equality  more  readily  than  if  there  l»e  no  arrangement  and  they 
be  thought  of  oidy  as  simple  units.  So  too,  the  manner  of  giving 
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names  to  the  different  nnmlx^rs  is  of  the  greatest  iin})oi  tance.  The 
name  ^iven  to  a  numl)er  of  objects  in  a  groni)  may  l)e  either  an 
absolute  name  or  a  relative  name.  Four  is  an  al)soliite  name  for 
a  jriven  num1)er  of  objects ;  two  twos  is  a  relative  name  for  the 
same  group.  The  first  twelve  numl)ers  liave  absolute  names,  the 
others  (thirteen,  etc.)  have  relative  names ;  that  is,  their  names 
indicate  their  relation  to  ten.  To  say  that  there  are  two  twos  in 
a  given  place  tells  more  than  to  say  there  are  four  objects  there. 
Four  tells  merely  the  numl)er,  two  twos  tells  Inith  the  numlK*r  of 
objects  and  also  their  arrangement. 

If  a  child  were  taught  numl)ers  by  some  system  using  relative 
names  he  could  think  out  the  different  condanations  and  thus  Ikj 
freed  from  the  drudgery  which  memorizing  involves.  Nor  is  a 
system  of  counting,  using  al>solute  names,  natural  to  a  child.  Its 
use  is  forced  on  him  by  the  example  of  his  elders.  Any  child  will 
say  that  he  has  two  apples  and  one  more  before  he  will  use  the 
term  three.  If  children  were  allowed  to  develop  naturally  they 
would  use  two  as  a  measure  of  larger  objects  and  thus  make  use 
of  relative  instea<l  of  absolute  names  for  numlHUs. 

The  use  of  a  system  of  relative  names  re(iuires  that  some  num¬ 
ber  l)e  used  as  a  unit  for  measuring  other  numbers  and  that  they 
Ije  so  named  as  to  express  the  result  of  the  measurement.  If  two 
be  use<l  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  to  call  live  two  twos  and  one 
would  correspond  to  the  current  expression  of  twenty-one  by 
which  we  name  a  group  of  twenty-one  objects  by  the  number  of 
tens  it  contains.  The  use  of  the  terms  twenty,  thirty,  thirteen 
instead  of  the  full  form  two  tens,  three  tens,  one  ten  and  three, 
etc.,  somewhat  conceals  the  fact  that  these  terms  are  only  relative 
names ;  yet  a  moment's  thought  will  reveal  their  origin  and  the 
analogy  of  these  terms  to  that  of  two  twos  and  one  as  a  name  of  a 
group  of  five  units.  The  use  of  two  as  a  unit  of  measurement 
would  allow  the  greatest  use  of  relative  terms  and  with  it  as  a  unit 
we  would  count  as  follows:  one,  two,  one  two  and  one,  two  twos, 
two  twos  and  one,  three  twos,  three  twos  and  one,  four  twos,  etc. 
No  system  can  l)e  devoid  of  absolute  terms  even  for  numl)ei’s 
higher  than  the  unit  of  measurement.  For  ten  fens  we  substitute 
the  al)solute  name  hundred,  and  ten  hundreds  likewise  receives  the 
name  thousand.  We  always  think  of  hundred  and  thousand  in 
terms  of  ten  and  so  also  shouhl  we.  when  using  two  as  a  unit  of 
measurement,  think  of  three,  four  ami  other  absolute  names  in 
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terms  of  two  and  not  use  them  until  tlie  relative  name  is  so  famil¬ 
iar  that  the  absolute  name  will  immediately  susfgest  the  relative 
name.  If  the  term  live  does  not  suj^^est  two  twos  and  one  and 
the  term  four  two  twos,  that  their  ditt'erenee  is  one  and  their  sum 
is  nine  cannot  he  thought  out  hy  the  child.  If  he  knows  these 
facts  it  will  not  he  from  any  use  of  reasoning,  hut  l)ecause  he  has 
l)een  drilled  hy  his  teacher  until  his  memory  calls  U[)  nine  in  con- 
necti«)n  with  four  plus  live  and  one  when  he  thinks  of  their  differ¬ 
ence.  liy  teaching  a  child  to  use  the  relative  terms  before  he  uses 
the  absolute  ones,  this  drill  is  avoided.  In  this  way  each  term 
suggests  its  relation  to  every  other  term  and  thus  affords  a  clue 
hy  which  the  solution  of  any  problem  may  l)e  thought  out. 

With  absolute  numerical 'names  we  cann(»t  reason  directly;  with 
relative  names  we  can  reason.  'I’he  names  of  six  and  eight  give 
us  no  clue  of  what  their  sum  or  difference  is,  while  from  twenty 
and  thirty  we  can  readily  infer  that  their  sum  is  fifty  (five  tens), 
and  their  difference  is  ten.  If  we  know  the  sum  or  difference  of 
two  numbers  which  have  absolute  names,  it  is  due  solely  to  the 
use  of  memory,  and  the  great  amount  of  memorizing  needed  hy 
the  present  methods  of  teaching  numl)ers  arises  from  the  use  of 
absolute  names  for  the  first  twelve  numhei's. 

If  this  method  l)e  compared  with  the  (rruhe  method  they  will 
Ije  seen  to  differ  in  two  important  ways,  (xiuhe  has  each  number 
thought  of  as  so  many  units  first,  and  then  it  is  measured  hy  each 
smaller  number.  Each  numl)er  is  thought  of  as  a  wliole  first,  and 
then  as  composed  of  parts.  1  would  have  each  number  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  smaller  numbers.  Eight  and  ten  should  he  first 
known  to  tlie  child  as  4  twos  and  d  twos,  and  only  after  the  child 
l)econies  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  numl)er  in  terms  of  two  should 
it  1k^  represented  to  the  child  as  so  many  units  and  its  name 
taught. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  diflicult  to  teach  a  child  how  to  meas¬ 
ure  a  number  containing  more  units  than  he  can  count,  hut  this 
dihiculty  will  disap[)ear  wlieu  the  method  of  procedure  l)ecomes 
ap})arent.  Suppose  a  child  can  count  to  four  and  can  measure  hy 
two.  If  seven  ol)jects  are  given  him  hy  arranging  them  hy  twos 
he  can  see  that  he  has  three  twos  and  one.  If  nine  objects  are 
given  him  he  can  discover  that  he  has  four  twos  and  one.  All  the 
numlKMs  under  ten  can  l)e  arranged  in  twos  and  then  lie  can  com¬ 
prehend  how  many  objects  he  has,  even  if  he  cannot  count  them. 
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Suppose  further,  tliat  an  unknown  nunil)er  of  objects,  for  example 
buttons,  l)e  placed  at  his  right  hand.  Tell  him  to  take  three  twos 
and  one  of  the  buttons  and  place  them  at  his  left  hand.  C'an  he 
not  l)oth  perform  and  understand  this  operation  ev'en  if  he  cannot 
count  the  buttons  at  his  right  hand  ?  Now  tell  him  to  take  four 
twos  of  the  buttons  from  his  right  and  j)lace  them  on  his  left. 
Then  have  him  take  three  twos  from  his  left  and  j)lace  them  on 
his  right  and  ask  how  many  are  remaining  on  his  left.  All  of 
these  operations  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind  can  readily  1x3 
performed  by  any  child  who  can  count  four  and  measure  by  two, 
even  though  all  the  numlH3rs  are  larger  than  he  can  count.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  intelligent  work  that  the  gross  sum  of  the  num¬ 
bers  handled  should  be  known  if  each  operation  is  within  the  limit 
of  the  child's  knowledge  and  no  question  is  asked  which  involves 
a  greater  numlx3r  than  the  child  can  measure.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  using  larger  numl)ers  than  the  child  can  count.  In 
this  case  the  child  must  use  its  intelligence  in  so  arranging  the 
numlx^rs  that  he  can  measure  them,  while  if  he  can  count  he  is  apt 
to  resort  to  counting  ivs  a  means  of  .solving  the  problem  and  thus 
drag  along  without  really  umlerstanding  the  import  of  measuring, 
the  most  important  part  of  all  arithmetical  operations. 

The  order  in  which  the  different  combinations  should  be  taught 
should  not  be  determined  solely  by  the  size  of  the  numbers,  tlie 
smallest  first  and  then  each  of  the  others  in  their  numerical  order. 
The  simplicity  of  the  relation  l)etween  one  numlx3r  and  another  in 
a  combination  is  of  even  more  importance  than  is  the  size  ()f  the 
numlx3rs.  The  relation  of  four  or  six  to  twelve  is  more  simple 
than  is  the  relation  of  either  of  these  numlx3rs  to  eleven.  Yards 
stand  in  a  less  .simple  relation  to  rods  than  do  inches  to  feet,  or 
quarts  to  gallons.  Although  twelve  is  larger  than  fiv'e  and  a  half, 
yet  it  requires  a  much  greater  maturity  of  mind  to  change  yards 
into  rods  than  it  does  to  change  inches  into  feet.  The  relation  of 
two  to  four  is  more  simjde  than  that  of  two  to  three,  and  for  this 
reason,  after  a  child  has  been  taught  to  think  by  twos,  a  scale  of 
fours  is  more  simple  than  a  scale  of  threes.  Two  twos  make  a 
four,  one  and  a  half  tvv'os  make  a  three,  d'he  fraction  can  l)e 
avoided  by  teaching  four  fii-st  and  postponing  the  study  of  three 
until  a  later  period,  except  in  terms  of  two  and  four,  as  one  tw  o 
and  one,  and  one  four  less  one.  Three  and  .seven  are  really  the 
most  difficult  of  the  digits  to  conq)rehen<l  fully  and  their  study 
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slioiild  l)e  delayed  until  the  more  easy  numbers  are  taught. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  (tiuIh?  metliod  differs  from  the 
one  here  presented  is  in  the  manner  in  which  each  numl)er  is 
measured,  (irube  measures  each  numlx^r  directly  with  each 
smaller  number  and  no  one  measure  is  taken  in  terms  of  which  all 
comparisons  of  the  various  numlxus  are  to  lx*  expressed.  That 
this  method  of  ])rocedure  is  confusing  can  he  easily  illustrated. 
To  measure  one  numl>er  by  another  is  the  .same  as  to  express  the 
first  numlx*r  in  a  system  of  mttation  of  whicli  the  second  numlxr 
is  the  unit.  'Fo  measure  ten  by  nine  is  to  express  ten  in  a  system 
tif  which  nine  is  the  unit ;  to  measure  it  by  eight  is  to  expre.ss  it 
in  a  system  of  eights  and  the  same  is  true  of  each  smaller  number. 
To  make  a  child  measure  ten  directly  by  each  smaller  numl)er  and 
to  remember  the  result  of  each  measurement  is  in  reality  com- 
jx'lling  it  to  use  all  the  systems  of  notation  from  two  to  ten.  To 
see  how  ditlicult  this  must  be  for  a  child,  we  have  only  to  test 
ourselves  by  the  same  proce.ss  on  numbers  but  a  little  larger  than 
ten.  Suppose  we  take  ninety,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  as  easy 
for  a  mature  mind  to  comi)rehend  as  ten  is  for  a  chihl.  IIow 
many  of  us  can  measure  IH)  directly  by  13,  17,  23,  or  any  other 
chosen  numl)er  with  ease,  and  who  would  think  it  a  great  accom¬ 
plishment  to  burden  the  memory  with  so  many  disconnected  facts? 
However  good  a  memory  any  one  may  have,  .somewhere  its  limits 
will  lx*  reached  and  higher  numlx^rs  must  lx  thought  of  in  terms 
of  the  lower  by  means  of  some  system  of  notation.  What  must 
be  finally  done  should  lx  done  at  the  very  start  and  all  unneces- 
.sary  burdening  of  the  memory  should  be  avoided  and  this  most 
useful  faculty  be  reserved  for  other  and  Ixtter  purposes.  We 
know  enough  of  ninety  when  we  can  think  of  it  readily  as  nine 
tens,  and  a  child  knows  ten  sufhciently  for  all  its  prese^it  uses  when 
it  can  think  of  it  readily  as  five  twos. 


We  too  often  forget  that  the  raixon  d'etre  of  the  school  master 
is  the  instruction,  not  of  the  minority  who  will  and  can  teach 
themselves,  but  of  the  majority  who  can  but  will  not.  Our 
teaching  force  should  regulate  the  movements  rather  of  the 
ordinary  planets  than  of  the  comets  of  the  system. 

Joseph  Payne. 
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COLLEGE  EXPENSES. 

BV  HON.  WM.  C.  T01»I>,  ATKINSOX,  N.  II. 

HOW  to  obtiiiii  a  collegiate  education  is  now  a  .serious  <niestion 
with  many  poor  youn^  men,  con.scious  of  ability,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  cultivate  it.  In  nothing  has  the  great  increase  in  expenses 
within  the  last  fifty  years  Iteen  more  marked  than  in  the  cost  of  a 
college  course.  A  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1S40  gives 
the  following  table  of  expen.ses  for  the  college  year:  — 


Tuition,  827  00 

Ordinar}'  incidentals,  3  24 

Library,  according  to  use. 

Room  rent,  average,  8  .50 

Board,  from  81  to  82,  average  for  38  weeks,  57  00 

Wood,  lights,  washing,  9  00 

Lectures  on  Anatomy,  1  00 


Total,  8105  74 


In  the  Dartmouth  catalogue  for  1885,  the  expenses  are  estimated 
as  follows :  — 

Tuition, 

Librarj’  and  reading-room  tax. 

Room-rent, 

Board,  from  8.3  to  84.50,  37  weeks, 

Fuel  and  lights. 

Total, 

In  1840,  the  expenses  at  Amherst  College 
follows :  — 

Tuition, 

Room-rent, 

Recitation  rooms  and  ordinary  incidentals. 

Board,  from  8L25  to  82.00,  for  40  weeks. 

Fuel  and  lights. 

Washing, 

'J’otal, 

The  following  is  the  present  e.stimate :  — 

General  term  bill,  including  tuition,  library,  gymnasium, 

and  all  other  ordinary  incidentals,  8100  00  8100  00 

Room-rent  in  College,  18  00  to  45  00 


890 

00 

890 

00 

6 

00 

G 

00 

10 

00 

to 

25 

00 

111 

00 

to 

IGG 

00 

15 

00 

to 

25 

00 

8232 

00 

to 

8312 

00 

were 

estimated 

as 

8.38 

00 

00 

% 

00 

9 

00 

9 

00 

G 

00 

G 

00 

50 

00 

to 

80 

00 

9 

00 

to 

11 

00 

G 

00 

to 

8 

00 

8118 

00 

to 

8152 

00 
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Room-rent  in  private  liouses. 

840  00 

to 

800  00 

Hoard  from  83  to  83,  for  38  weeks. 

114  00 

to 

UK)  00 

Total,  witli  rooms  in  College, 

244  00 

to 

3.*);i  00 

Total,  with  rooms  in  private  houses. 

2(JG  00 

to 

308  00 

At  Williams  College  the  expenses  were 

thus  estimated  in 

1840: 

Tuition  810  per  term. 

830  00 

830  00 

Room-rent,  library  and  incidentals, 

9  00 

9  00 

Hoard,  from  81.12i  to  82.124  per  week, 

48  75 

to 

83  00 

Washing, 

5  00 

to 

10  00 

Fuel, 

3  00 

to 

10  00 

Total, 

895  75 

to 

8142  00 

The  ex[)enses  are  now  thus  estimated 

- 

Tuition,  8.30  per  term, 

81*0  00 

890  00 

I.ibrary  charge. 

4  00 

4  00 

Gymnasium, 

3  00 

3  00 

Room-rent,  83  to  .810  per  term. 

13  00 

to 

30  00 

Care  of  reciuuion-rooms,  repairs,  etc.. 

13  00 

15  00 

Treasurer's  bill. 

8127  00 

to 

8142  00 

OKXKHAI.  KXI’KXSKS. 

Hoard,  from  .82..30  to  .83,  for  38  weeks. 

893  00 

to 

8190  00 

Washing, 

15  00 

to 

20  00 

Fuel  and  lights. 

8  00 

to 

12  00 

Total  expenses. 

8245  00 

to 

.8304  00 

Dartiiioutli,  Aiuher.st,  and  Williams  (’ollejjes  are  all  similarly 
situated  in  country  villa<j^es.  Yale  and  Harvard,  the  two  leading 
colleges  of  New  England,  are  located  in  or  near  great  cities,  where 
the  expenses  are  naturally  larger,  and  are  patronized,  as  a  rule,  h}* 
the  wealthier  classes,  more  inclined,  and  better  able,  to  spend 
money.  In  1S40,  the  expenses  at  Vale  were  estimated  as  follows: 


Instruction,  three  terms. 

833  00 

Room-rent,  average. 

12  00 

Repairs  and  contingencies. 

2  40 

General  damages. 

3  GO 

Expenses  of  recitation-rooms. 

• 

3  00 

Treasurer’s  bill. 

854  00 

OTIIKH  KXl’ENSKS. 

Hoard  in  commons,  40  weeks. 

800  00 

to 

890  00 

Fuel  and  lights. 

0  00 

to 

15  00 

Use  of  books  and  stationery. 

5  00 

to 

15  00 

Use  of  furniture,  bed,  and  bedding. 

5  00 

to 

15  00 

Washing, 

5  00 

to 

15  00 

Taxes  in  the  classes. 

5  00 

to 

0  00 

Total, 


8140  00  to  8210  00 
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A  late  catalogue  gives  the  exi)eiises  as  follows :  — 

Treasurer's  bill,  according  to  location  of  room,  8160  00  to  8220  00 

Board,  37  weeks,  1 10  00  to  260  00 

Fuel,  lights,  aud  washing,  30  00  to  60  00 

Use  of  textbooks  and  furniture,  30  00  to  60  00 

8330  00  to  8600  00 

According  to  an  educational  journal,  the  actual  expenses  of  a 
class  that  recently  graduated,  as  nearly  as  could  he  ascertained  hy 
careful  iinpiiry,  were  for  eacli  student,  on  an  average,  for  the  four 
successive  years,  8933,  8909,  89o2,  8981 ;  a  total  of  83,824  for  the 
course,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  aliove  tlie  highest  college  esti¬ 
mate. 

The  Harvard  University  catalogue  of  1841-2  estimates  the 


expenses  as  follows :  — 

Instruction,  library  and  lecture-rooms,  87.5  00 

Rent  and  care  of  room,  •  13  00 

Board,  40  weeks,  82.25  per  week,  !K)  00 

Textbooks,  12  00 

Special  repairs,  about  3  00 


8105  00 

The.se  are  the  necessary  ex})enses  included  in  college  hills. 
Other  expenses  vary  with  the  student.  Washing,  from  83  to  8«>  a 
term.  Wood,  87.50  a  cord  ;  coal,  88. 

The  expenses  at  Harvard  are  thus  stated  in  the  catalogue  for 
1884-5. 


The  following  table  exhibits  four  scales  of  annual  expenditure,  the  expenses 
of  the  long  vacation  not  being  included :  — 


Econom¬ 

Moder¬ 

Very 

Least. 

ical. 

ate. 

Liberal. 

Tuition, 

81.50  00 

•8150  00 

8150  00 

8150  00 

Books  and  stationery. 

28  00 

35  00 

45  00 

61  00 

Clothing, 

70  00 

120  00 

150  00 

300  00 

Room, 

22  00 

30  00 

100  00 

175  00 

Furniture^Cannual  average). 

10  00 

15  00 

25  00 

.50  00 

Board, 

133  00 

152  00 

152  00 

304  00 

Fuel  and  lights. 

11  00 

15  00 

30  00 

45  00 

Washing, 

15  00 

20  00 

40  00 

50  00 

Societies  and  sports  (annual  average). 

35  00 

60  00 

Servant, 

25  00 

Sundries, 

45  00 

55  00 

85  00 

150  00 

Total, 

8484  00 

8592  00 

8812  00 

81,360  00 

President  Eliot  discussed  in  a  recent  report  the  present  cost 
of  an  education  at  Harvard,  after  having  addressed  letters  of  in- 
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quirv  to  ])aieiits  and  j^uardians.  He  found  tlie  smallest  sum  for 
the  nine  months  of  eollej^e  year  to  l)e  •ii'dTl,  in  the  case  of  the  son 
of  a  ])oor  mechanic,  who  siqtported  himself  in  the  three  months 
of  vacation  hy  workinjj  at  his  trade.  The  largest  sum  reported 
was  the  case  of  a  rich  man's  son,  who  spent  !i?2‘)00  in  the  .same 
time.  Few  spent  less  than  or  more  than  -vloOO.  No  allow¬ 

ance  was  made  for  secret  societies  or  sports.  To  bring  the  ex¬ 
penses  within  "tdOO,  he  said,  “  re(iuires  an  extreme  economy  at 
every  point,  and  that  faculty  of  making  a  little  go  a  great  way, 
which  not  many  [>ossess.” 

The  causes  that  have  produced  this  great  increase  in  college 
expenses,  as  shown  in  the  alK)ve  tahle.s,  are  well  under.stood.  The 
changes  of  centuries  of  old  life  have  lx,*en  compressed  into  the 
existence  of  this  generation.  The  discovery  of  ('alifornia  gold  and 
its  results,  the  immense  material  development  of  the  age,  with  the 
introduction  of  new  luxurie.s,  the  late  war,  etc.,  etc.,  have  had  an 
influence  that  need  not  l)e  dwelt  upon. 

College  life  was  very  simple  forty-flve  years  ago,  as  all  old  grad¬ 
uates  can  testify.  Of  one  of  the  first  named  college.s,  the  writer 
can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  There  were  many  more 
students  and  fewer  professors  than  now.  The  profe.ssors  heard 
two  and  three  recitations  daily  and  were  in  excellent  health,  and 
several  retired  professors  lived  near  the  college,  advanced  in  years 
hut  fresh  and  youthful  in  body  and  spirit,  leaving  the  impression 
that  a  college  professorship  was  the  sure  path  to  a  green  old  age. 

Whatever  might  be  the  wealth  of  the  student,  custom  dictated 
no  extravagancies.  Not  half  a  dozen  rooms  in  the  college  had  car¬ 
pets,  and  the  ordinary  furniture  consisted  simply  of  a  l)ed,  table, 
and  a  few  chains,  all  costing  from  •'BIO  to  •'B20.  These,  as  well  as 
the  textbooks,  were  usually  Imuglit  second-hand,  descending 
through  generations  of  students,  each  year  falling  a  little  in  price, 
till,  their  service  ended,  they  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Every 
student  took  care  of  his  own  room,  built  his  own  lire,  brought  his 
own  water  from  the  college  })ump,  and  swept  and  dusted  his  own 
room  once  a  day,  or  once  a  month,  lus  his  tastes  and  habits  of  neat- 
ne.ss  prompted.  His  laundress  came  once  a  week  for  his  bundle 
of  soiled  linen,  her  charge  iKsing  twenty-five  cents,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  pieces.  Students  had  lx)ats  in  which  they  rowed  on  the 
river  flowing  near,  and  foot-ball  and  base-ball  were  earnestly 
played,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  expense,  and  no  rivalries 
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and  jealousies.  Secret  societies  (it  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss 
whether  they  are  a  curse  or  blessing  to  college  life),  which  now 
dii  •ectly  and  indirectly  tiix  the  funds  of  the  student  so  heavily,  had 
not  been  organized. 

Many  of  the  students  had  limited  means  and  were  oblige<l  to 
calculate  closely  their  college  expenses.  They  were  largely  from 
the  country,  farmers’  sons,  determined  to  have  an  education,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  and  having  only  their  own  strong  arms  and 
brave  hearts  to  depend  upon.  It  was  the  custom  for  these  to  teach 
a  district  school  in  winter  and  in  that  way  to  earn  a  large  j)art  of 
the  sum  recjuired  for  tlieir  college  expenses,  and  as  the  district 
schools  of  New  England  were  then  always  taught  in  winter  b}" 
males,  there  was  no  dithculty  in  securing  a  situation  with  good  pay. 
So  necessary  was  this  to  the  student,  that  the  college  vacations 
were  made  longest  in  winter,  and  if  sometimes  the  student’s  school 
encroached  on  term  time,  he  could  study  harder  on  his  return  to 
make  up  for  his  al)sence.  The  poor  student,  too,  thought  it  no 
disgrace  in  haying  time  to  hire  himself  to  a  farmer,  for  mowing 
machines,  etc.,  etc.,  had  not  then  l)een  invented  to  take  the  place 
of  hand  lalx)r  on  the  farm  in  its  busiest  season.  And  so  many,  very 
many,  worked  their  way  through  college  unaided,  and  came  out 
stronger  and  better  for  the  struggle  —  stronger,  Ijecause  they  had 
met  and  conquered  difficulties  —  l)etter,  l)ecause  their  poverty  had 
kept  them  from  the  temptation  and  dissipation  so  dangerous  to 
college  life. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  that  in  every  college  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mated  expenses  now  are  more  than  double  those  of  1840.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  it  is  not  alone  the  incresise  in  the  ordinary 
college  bills  that  l^ears  so  heavily  now  on  the  j)oor  student.  Col¬ 
lege  life  has  lost  its  old  simplicity,  and  luxurious  habits  and  many 
expensive  associations  of  students  for  various  purposes  have  Ixjen 
introduced.  The  rooms  of  many  American  students  are  more  ex¬ 
pensively  furnished  than  those  of  Oxford  students,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  father,  with  his  newly  acquired  wealth,  can  afford  to  spend 
more  than  the  father  of  many  a  young  lord  tracing  his  pedigree 
back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Compieror.  Boating  clulxs,  Ixise- 
ball  clul)s,  and  clulxs  and  secret  societies  for  many  objects,  with 
their  regular  and  irregular  assessments  and  entertiinments,  make 
large  drafts  on  the  purse,  and  though  all  are  optional,  it  is  hard  for 
the  student  of  limited  means  to  resist  the  popular  current  and  keep 
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aloof.  If  ever  “  pride  and  poverty  go  together,”  it  is  in  the  breast 
of  a  poor  young  student,  struggling  for  an  education,  and  feeling 
keenly  the  assumptions  of  his  rich  fellow  students  and  the  respect 
j)aid  to  the  wealth  of  his  inferiors  in  all  hut  worldl}'  position. 
How  much  is  spent  in  these  ways,  unknown  to  students  yeai-s  ago, 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  as  it  varies  with  the  college  and  circum¬ 
stances.  President  Eliot  estimates  it  for  Harvard  at  from  to 
as  the  annual  average.  The  ambition  and  rivalry  of  different 
societies  have  caused  the  erection  of  many  costly  edifices  for  their 
meetings,  their  members  not  content  with  a  hired  hall.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  contributions  for  such  purposes  are  voluntary,  hut  it  is 
hanl  for  a  student  to  confess  his  poverty  by  withholding  his  gift. 
The  writer  well  remembers  the  arrogance  with  which  a  wealthy 
meml)er  of  his  class  attem[)ted  to  humiliate  a  poor  student  who 
objected  to  a  measure  from  its  expense  by  offering  to  pay  his  pro¬ 
portion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  great  increase  in  college  expenses,  it 
may  Ih‘  stated  that  a  young  man  recently  applied  for  aid  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  named  as  the  lowest  sum  for  which  he  could  i)ay  a 
year’s  college  hills  an  amount  greater  than  the  gentleman  had 
expended  in  his  whole  course. 

While  the  expenses  have  so  much  increased,  the  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  open  to  a  student  have  l)een  diminished.  AVinter  terms  of 
district  schools,  the  old  unfailing  resource,  are  all  taught  by  ladies  ; 
the  farmer  finds  machinery  cheaper  than  men  in  the  haying  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  the  poor  student  seeks  in  vain  for  temporary  work  to 
add  to  his  limited  means.  ^ 

It  will  l)e  observed,  that  while  the  increase  has  l)een  large  in 
exi)enses  for  lK)ard  and  other  charges,  to  a  large  extent  indepen¬ 
dent  of  college  control,  Ithe  regular  college  bills  have  increased  in 
a  still  higher  ratio.  For  example,  while  the  price  of  lx)ard  at 
Dartmouth  has  ^loubled,  the  price  of  tuition  has  trebled.  And  the 
tendency  is  nowhere  to  a  reduction.  A  recent  circular  to  the 
Alumni  of  an  old  New  England  college  appealing  for  funds  says, 
that  the  college  expenses  cannot  l)e  reduced,  but  must  l)e  increased. 
Yet  this  college  and  the  other  leading  New  England  colleges  have 
received  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  unexampled  lib¬ 
erality  of  the  last  few  yeai-s.  The  educational  l)enefactions  for 
the  year  ending  .Tune  30,  188o,  alone  were  ■'i'9, 31 4,081,  of  which 
more  than  half  was  to  colleges  and  universities.  In  1873  the  total 
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was  -vl  1,226, 97 7.  New  and  expensive  buildings  are  erected,  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  most  European  universities,  which, 
if  needed  at  all,  should  be  of  the  plainest  nature ;  new  pro¬ 
fessorships  are  created,  and  special  courses  multiplied,  giving 
the  student  homteopathic  doses  of  many  studies  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  smaller  the  dose  the  greater  the  effect  —  all,  it  is 
said,  to  keep  the  college  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  show 
that  it  is  })rogressive.  A  college  j)resident  in  a  recent  appeal  for 
funds  begged  that  gifts  might  not  l)e  restricted,  but  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  college  authorities.  From  the  way  much  given  to 
colleges  has  l)een  expended  in  the  past,  there  seems  occasion  for 
the  remark,  that  practical  men  who  earn  money  are  often  wiser  in 
its  application  than  men  whose  wisdom  is  mainly  in  l)ooks. 

The  reply  to  those  who  complain  of  the  growing  expense  of  a 
college  education  is,  that  })oor  young  men  can  l>e  aided  by  schol¬ 
arships  and  funds  devoted  to  that  object.  Yet  nearly  all  this  aid 
is  restricted  to  students  lueparing  for  the  ministry,  or  to  suj)erior 
scholarship.  It  scarcely  need  Ik?  remarked  how  little  can  often¬ 
times  be  judged  of  the  future  success  and  usefulness  of  a  young 
man  from  his  college  career.  The  highest  abilities  may  Ik*  dor¬ 
mant  in  college  to  be  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  after  life. 
Certainly,  to  mention  no  other  example.  General  Grant  would 
have  received  no  assistance  from  college  funds  for  proticiency  in 
any  department.  No  other  country  spends  so  much  jis  we  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  none  is  so  much  wasted.  England  has  two  great 
universities,  and  at  Oxford  a  student  can  bring  his  expenses  within 
-foOO.  We  have  in  the  United  States  365  colleges,  so  called,  with 
4,836  instructors  and  65,728  students,  an  income  from  j)r()ductive 
funds  of  ■'1^3,018,624,  and  from  tuition  of  •'i'2,105,565.  Ohio  alone 
has  33  colleges  and  327  instructors,  with  2,6>01  students,  less  than 
half  the  number  in  some  German  nnivei'sities.  Put  all  these  Ohio 
students  into  one  college,  and  with  their  present  funds  there  could 
be  free  instruction,  abler  professors,  and  letter  results. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  a  higher  education,  that  a  remedy  may  Ik? 
applied.  Many  of  our  greatest  and  l)est  men  have  lK*en  j)oor  in 
early  life,  gaining  their  education  by  severe  struggles.  A  poor 
young  man  cannot  now  pay  his  college  expenses,  as  he  could  have 
done  forty  years  ago.  The  numlK*r  of  college  graduates  has  largely 
fallen  off  in  proportion  to  our  population.  In  Paris,  at  the  C'ol- 
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lege  of  France,  established  by  Francis  I.  in  lo80,  men  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation  give  instruction  free  to  all,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  easier  for  a  poor  young  man  to  get  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  Europe  than  here.  Our  common  schools  are  free,  but 
our  colleges  are  dear.  It  should  Ik?  the  aim  not  so  much  to 
enlarge  the  advantages  of  our  colleges  as  to  make  the  present 
facilities  accessible  to  a  larger  number.  Let  rich  men  in  their 
donations  provide  for  free  instruction.  Harvard  has  just  received 
a  million  or  more,  and  the  President  of  Yale  asks  for  two  millions 
of  dollars  to  enlarge  the  library,  establish  new  professorships,  etc., 
etc.,  yet  no  one  j)roposes  a  reduction  of  college  charges. 

^  If  the  general  government  is  to  aj)pro})riate  large  sums  for  edu¬ 
cation,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Hlair  bill,  why  not  establish  a  great 
national  university,  worthy  of  our  nation,  with  the  ablest  profes¬ 
sors  and  free  tuition  ?  ) Eighty  years  ago  Jefferson  said  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  was  a  necessity,  and  should  at  once  be  created,  and  such 
was  the  opinion  of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Madison.  Shall  not 
the  idea  in  the  minds  of  these  wise  men  be  revived,  and  Congress 
l)e  turned  from  the  lower  objects  engrossing  it  to  the  creation  of  a 
university  ecjual  to  any  other  of  which  the  world  can  now  lx){ist? 
No  other  nation  has  made  such  material  progre.ss,  but  it  is  far 
nobler  to  seek  intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  so  necessary  to 
the  })erpetuitv  of  our  free  institutions. 


BCOKS  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society 
and  the  presence  of  the  best  and  greate.st  of  our  race.  No 
matter  how  poor  I  am ;  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  oKscure  dwelling,  if  learned  men  and 
poets  will  enter  and  take  up  their  alnale  under  my  roof, —  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  and  sing  to  me  of  Paradise ;  and  Shake¬ 
speare  open  to  me  the  world  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart;  and  Franklin  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wis¬ 
dom, —  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  conn)anionship,  and 
I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is 
called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live.  Nothing  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  j)lace  of  books.  Channing. 
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JOSHUA  BATES  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

BY  GKANVILLE  B.  TUTNAM,  FHANKLIX  SCHOOL,  BOSTON*. 

rr^IIE  century  of  the  centuries  is  ueiirly  ended.  Its  record  will 
J-  soon  l)e  closed.  Its  history  will  soon  Ik*  written.  The  unri¬ 
valled  })rogress  of  which  we  hear  so  much  is  not  an  idle  Ijoast. 
The  world  is  a  witness  to  it. 

Ill  New  England  were  early  ])lanted  .seeds  of  influence  which  in 
their  development  must  stimulate  thought  and  incite  to  noble 
deeds.  While  the  soil  of  imperial  states  was  yet  untrodden,  while 
a  host  of  cities,  of  which  the  nation,  today,  is  justly  proud,  were 
not  yet  dreamed  of,  the  church  and  the  school  were  here  exerting 
a  mighty  power  over  her  sons,  many  of  whom  were  sul)se(juently 
to  go  forth  to  found  these  later  commonwealths  and  build  the.se 
cities.  To  those  who  ])lanted  these  seeds,  especially  to  those  who 
filled  her  pulpits  and  taught  her  schools,  should  willing  honor  Ikj 
paid.  The  product  of  her  institutions  is  seen  in  every  department 
of  her  own  life,  and  is  felt  wherever  her  sons  have  made  their 
homes. 

Law  boasts  its  h^varts,  medicine  its  Howditch,  the  pul])it  its 
Brook.s,  art  its  (ireenough,  statesmanship  its  Sumner,  ehujuence 
its  Phillij)s,  the  speaker's  desk  its  Winthrop,  and  the  governor’s 
chair  its  Everett,  all  Boston  school-lK)ys,  illustrious  sons  of  a 
mother  worthy  of  the  honor  which  their  names  confer.  Hundreds 
more,  well  known  to  fame,  might  he  adduced,  hut  the.se  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  results  of  the  teaching  and  training,  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  hy  which  her  Ihws  were  reared. 

For  nearly  half  of  this  century,  so  potent  in  its  influence,  .Joshua 
Bates  was  faithfully  instructing  the  minds,  and  moulding  the  char¬ 
acters  of  children  living  within  the  pre.sent  limits  of  this  city.  It 
is  fitting  then,  now  that  his  lalKU’s  are  ended,  that  we  should  recall 
the  stoiy*  of  his  life,  and  something  of  the  times  in  which  his  work 
was  accomplished. 

There  wiis  a  period  during  the  latter  j)art  of  the  eighteenth  and  - 
the  first  of  the  present  century,  in  which  educational  interests 
sadly  declined  throughout  the  country.  During  the  Revolution 
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tlie  public  scliools,  even  in  Boston,  hiul  l)een  suspended,  and  the 
effects  of  this  struggle  for  independence  were  felt  for  many  yearn. 

Before  its  hanefnl  inffnence  was  overcome  the  war  of  1812  oc¬ 
curred,  and  it,  too,  had  its  attendant  evils,  serving  as  an  inenhus 
upon  the  .schools  during  the  yearn  that  followed.  The  interest  of 
the  piddic,  .so  marked  at  the  first,  when  many  of  the  settlem  were 
men  of  letters  who  had  hronght  with  them  their  love  of  learning, 
had  waned.  Teachers  were  largely  incompetent  and  were  })oorly 
paid.  Schoolhonses  were  neglected  and  were  provided  with  none 
of  the  e(piipments  now  considered  es.sential.  One  large  room,  with 
perha})S  two  hundred  i)n})il.s,  the  master  at  one  end  and  the  usher 
at  the  other,  two  recitations  in  progre.ss  at  the  same  time,  a  large 
.stove  near  the  door,  with  pipe  extending  the  length  of  the  room, 
desks  sloping  towards  a  central  aisle,  no  globe,  nor  wall-map,  nor 
hla(  klM>ai<l ;  this  is  the  picture  of  the  schoolroom  as  pre.sented  in 
1830.  There  was  no  vocal  music,  no  drawing,  no  object  lesson,  no 
geography  worthy  the  name,  no  vocal  training,  no  physical  exer¬ 
cises,  no  })hy.siology  or  hygiene,  and  no  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  .science.  A  great  part  of  the  time  was  given  to  reading  and 
writing  and  to  arithmetic,  without  any  attention  to  principles. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  uniejue  educational  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  not  commence  until  the  first  third  of  it 
was  nearly  ended. 

It  will  he  my  purpo.se  to  show  the  origin  of  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  movements  inaugurated  during  the  second  third,  and  the  i)art 
which  Mr.  Bates  had  in  their  inception  and  progre.ss.  But  l)e- 
fore  doing  this,  it  were  well  to  present  a  brief  account  of  his 
early  life. 

Mr.  Bates  was  Inun  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was 
pastor  of  the  ('ongregational  church,  on  the  ITth  of  March,  1810.  i 

In  1818  tlie  latter  was  elected  })resident  of  the  college  at  Middle- 
hury,  \'t.,  to  which  town  he  then  removed.  That  Joshua  might  I 

the  better  complete  his  preparation  for  college,  he  was  sent  to 
I*lulli[)s  Academy  at  iVndover,  where  he  remained  till  1828,  when 
he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  institution  over  which  his  i 

father  preside<l.  He  graduatt'd  with  honoi-s  in  the  class  of  1832.  j 

Dining  his  college  coui-se,  he  taught  two  or  more  winters'  in  dis-  1 

trict  schools,  and  at  its  close  he  was  engaged  for  one  year  in  a  ^ 

private  school  at  Springfield.  In  the  fall  of  1833,  he  was  elected  - 

to  the  position  of  a  master  in  tlie  “Old  Training  Field  School"  in 
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Charlestown,  at  a  salary  of  ij^TOO.  This  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Winthroj),  and  is  now  the  Frothinghain  School. 

Although  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  had  been  estal)- 
lished  as  early  as  1821,  most  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity  were  still 
without  schools  of  this  grade.  In  Charlestown,  .Mr.  Bates  was 
selected  to  receive  from  all  j)arts  of  the  town  those  pupils  who 
desired  an  advanced  course,  or  j)reparation  for  college,  so  that  his 
work  was,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  High  School  teacher  of  the 
present  day. 

The  first  movement  towards  an  educational  revival  seems  to 
have  l)een  made  in  Essex  County,  where  an  association  of  teachem 
was  formed  in  Topsfield  in  1821k  This  is  believed  to  be  the  fimt 
attempt  in  this  country  to  bring  together  the  scattered  teachers 
for  consultation  and  mutual  improvement.  The  late  (ien.  Henry 
K.  Oliver  was  its  fii-st  j)resident. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1880,  a  few  friends  of  education  met  at 
Columbian  Hall,  Boston,  to  consider  what  could  Ik?  done  to 
strengthen  and  advance  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference,  another  and  more  general  meeting 
wjus  held  in  Representatives’  Hall  at  the  State  House,  in  August 
of  the  .same  year.  Eleven  states  were  represented.  It  was  the 
wish  of  many  to  form  a  State  .\ssociation,  but  the  jileas  of  those 
from  other  states  were  heeded  and  the  .\merican  Institute  of 
Instruction,  which  has  just  hehl  its  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  at 
Newport,  was  organized  with  William  B.  ('alhoun  of  Springfield, 
as  its  president.  The  object  of  tbe  Institute  as  then  set  forth  was 
“to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education,  to  elevate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  instruction,  to  widen  its  sphere,  to  perfect  its  methods,  as 
well  as  to  compare  opinions  upon  topics  relating  to  it." 

That  the  teachem  of  New  Englaml  were  ready  for  such  an  a.sso- 
ciation  is  evident  fiom  its  strength  and  vigor  from  the  very  first. 
Twelve  to  seventeen  lectures  were  given  each  year  by  the  ablest 
men  among  them.  Among  the  many,  I  select  a  few:  Warren 
Colburn  lectured  on  Arithmetic;  Thomas  Sherwin  on  (ieometry  ; 
George  I).  Tichnor  on  Language;  William  Russell  on  Reading; 
Horace  Mann  on  Spelling;  Richanl  Green  Barker  on  Comj)osition  ; 
Goold  Brown  on  (irammar;  George  S.  Hilliaid  on  History,  and 
James  Murdock  on  Elocution.  J'he  words  of  such  men  upon  tojtics 
in  which  each  was  an  expert,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  a  lively  inter¬ 
est.  The  name  of  President  Bates  appeal’s  in  the  list  of  early 
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ofticei’s  and  lecture !><,  and  in  1S47  Joshua  Bates  of  Boston  was  one 
of  tlie  vice-presidents  and  was  chairman  of  the  ('ominittee  on 
Nominations. 

In  Auj^ust,  18o2,  the  Institute  met  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  he  jj^ave 
his  well-rememhered  lecture  upon  Thomas  Arnold,  which  won  for 
him  great  praise.  It  was  felt,  how'ever,  hy  meml)ei’s  of  the  Essex 
County  Association,  and  doubtless  hy  others,  that  the  Institute 
did  not  fully  meet  their  wants,  and  that  there  was  still  need  of  a 
state  association.  A  committee,  of  which  ('harles  Xortheiid  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  take  measures  to  secure  its  formation. 
In  response  to  a  circular  issued  hy  this  committee,  a  convention 
was  held  at  Brildey  Hall  in  Worcester,  on  Monday.  November 
24, 1845. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association  was  then  and  there 
formed.  Oliver  Carlton  of  Salem  was  its  first  president,  and 
Joshua  Bates  one  of  its  vice-juesidents.  At  its  third  annual 
meeting,  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  api)ointed  to 
brijig  to  the  legislaturt'  the  subject  of  “'rruancy,  '  and  in  1850  he 
gave  a  lecture  uj)on  “  4'he  Enactment  of  a  law  to  i)revent  Truancy 
and  Irregular  Attendance.”  At  tlie  meeting  in  1845,  at  which  the 
Association  was  forme<l,  a  committee  was  a[)j)ointed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  “ Teachei’s'  Journal”  to  l)e  its 
organ.  As  it  would  assume  no  pecuniary  responsibility,  there  was 
some  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  December,  1847,  that  four  gentle¬ 
men  met  in  Mr.  Bates’  room  at  the  Cnited  States  Hotel  to  decide 
upon  the  name  the  magazine  should  In^ar,  and  to  read  the  first 
proof.  For  several  years  this  room  and  the  study  of  Mr.  Philhrick 
at  his  own  home  were  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher. 

We  can  form  hut  little  idea  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice,  the  time 
and  effort  freely  given  hy  these  gentlemen  that  it  might  l)e  estal)- 
lished  upon  a  firm  basis.  The  first  year  there  were  hut  250  j)aying 
sub.scrihei’s,  and  ten  years  elapsed  Indore  the  list  was  increa.sed  to 
2,000.  Educational  magazines  had  before  existed  as  private  enter- 
j)rises.  The  first  in  the  country^  was  published  from  1820  to  1880. 
It  was  edited  hy  William  Russell,  and  called  The  Journal  «)f  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  was  succeeded  hy  the  Annals  of  Education  which 

*“  The  Academician,”  a  aenil-ninntlily  magazine,  “coiitalnliiK  the  elements  of  scholas¬ 
tic  science  and  the  outlines  of  Chllosophlc  Kducatlon,  predicated  on  the  analysis  of  the 
human  mind  and  exhlbltliiK  the  Improved  methods  of  Instruction,”  was  published  in 
New  York  from  1S18  to  1820,  and  edited  by  Albert  Picket  and  .John  W.  Picket.— [Kditor. 
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continued  from  J831  to  under  the  editorship  of  Willijiin  C. 

Woodhridge. 

In  Xoveml)er,  1838,  Horsice  Mann  started  the  ('ominon  School 
Journal,  which  was  published  in  Boston  until  18o2,  William  B. 
Fowle  being  its  editor  during  the  last  few  years  of  its  existence. 
While  Mr.  Bates  was  still  in  ('harlestown  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  organized,  being  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
in  April,  1837.  H  orace  Mann,  who  had  l)een  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  it,  was  secretary,  and  Edward  Everett  president. 
Mr.  Mann  used  the  C'ommon  School  Journal  as  the  semi-ollicial 
organ  of  the  Board. 

For  ten  years  or  more,  efforts  had  l)een  made  to  secure  Normal 
Schools  in  Massachusetts.  The  idea  was  deemed  by  many  men 
of  influence  at  the  State  House,  to  l)e  l)oth  visionary  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  eloquence  of  John  (Quincy  Adams,  Webster,  Ban- 
toul,  and  Everett  was  eidisted  in  their  Iwhalf,  but  they  were  not 
secured  until  Edmund  Dwight  pledged  -tl 0,000  for  their  support, 
on  condition  that  the  State  })rovide  an  equal  sum. 

On  the  3d  day  of  July.  1830,  the  doors  of  the  first  Normal 
School  in  America  were  opened.  Kev.  C’yrus  Beirce,  who  had 
said:  “■  I  had  rather  die  than  fail,”  was  its  first  princii)al.  In  an 
hired  building,  an  (jld  academy  at  Lexington,  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  assemble<l  three  pupils.  These  girls,  the  fii-st  female 
Normal  School  students  in  the  world,  took  turns  in  sweeping  the 
room  and  Father  Beirce,  as  the  weather  l)ecame  cool,  made  the 
fire. 

What  small  beginnings,  yet  less  than  fifty  years  have  j)assed 
and  now  every  State  and  almost  every  large  city  has  its  Normal 
schools.  Let  July  3,  1889,  witness  a  worthy  semi-centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  The  names  of  James  (L  ('arter,  C'harles  Brooks,  Edmund 
Dwight,  and  Horace  Mann  should  ever  l)e  held  in  remembrance,  in 
connection  with  these  schools  so  indispensable  to  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction. 

In  1852,  while  Barnas  Sears  was  secretary  of  the  Board,  the  first 
Teachei*s'  Institute,  or  “Flying  Normal  School,”  was  hehl  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  although  they  had  l)een  held  in  other  cities  l)efore  this.  The 
aftermams  and  evenings  of  four  days  were  given  to  it  and  schools 
were  dismissed  that  teachei*s  might  attend.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  at  the  close,  Mr.  Bates  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  on  Hesolutions,  in  l)ehalf  of  the  teachers  of 
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tlie  city,  presented  tlianks  to  the  Legislature  for  the  estiihlishment 
of  the  Institutes. 

Lowell  .Mason,  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1840,  set  himself 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  schools.  This  took 
place  in  Boston  in  1844,  and  drawing  was  introduced  at  about  the 
same  time.  School  supervision  became  also  a  subject  of  discussion, 
and  after  years  of  agitation  the  Boston  School  C'ommittee,  in  1851, 
decided  to  employ  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Nathan  Bishop 
was  elected  to  the  position. 

Space  will  not  })ermit  me  to  give  any  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  evening  schools,  changes  in  school  buildings,  grading  of 
pupils,  and  many  other  improvements  affecting  the  schools  of  this 
commonwealth,  and,  through  it,  the  schools  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  will  Ixj  observed  that  a  large  part  of  the  educational  agencies 
wdiich  are  still  influential,  had  their  origin  in  the  early  part  of  the 
active  life  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  that  he  had  no  small  share  in  their 
adoption  and  continuance.  When  he  entered  the  Brimmer  School 
as  Master  of  the  (irammar  department  in  1844,  it  had  just  been 
organized  in  (’ommon  Street,  upon  the  site  where  the  Franklin 
School  had  stood  l)efore  its  removal  to  Washington  Street.  There 
w'ere  then  nineteen  schools  in  the  city  of  the  (irammar  grade. 
These  were  the  Eliot,  Hancock,  Endicott,  Mayhew',  Bow’doin, 
Boylston,  Adams,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  Mather,  Win- 
throp.  Brimmer,  Otis,  Phillips,  Lyman,  New'  South,  and  Smith. 
The  latter  was  for  colored  children.  All  of  these,  except  the  last 
three,  were  upon  the  double-headed  ”  plan,  one  master  at  the  head 
of  the  Reading  and  another  of  the  Writing  department.  This  anom¬ 
alous  plan  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  1850,  although  the 
present  one  w  as  introduced  at  the  (Quincy  School  in  1848,  under 
the  charge  of  John  I).  Philhrick.  But  nine  of  the  nineteen  schools 
of  forty  years  ago,  still  remain.  The  demands  of  business  occasion 
changes  in  population,  w  hich  result  in  the  depletion  of  some  and 
the  erection  of  many  more  new'  ones. 

The  Brimmer  School  had,  in  1845,  518  pupils.  Thirty-six  of 
these  were  in  the  first  class,  and  their  average  age  at  graduation 
was  thirteen  years.  The  agitation  of  Horace  Mann  had  led  the 
Boston  Scho(d  C'ommittee  to  fear  that  the  schools  of  the  city  w'ere 
not  in  a  desirable  condition.  In  view  of  this,  a  suix'ommittee  was 
a])pointed  in  1845  to  examine  them.  The  committee  w'as  an  able 
one,  consisting  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  S.  CL  Howe,  and  Kollin  IL 
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Neale.  In  due  time,  tliey  presented  a  most  elal)orate  and  detailed  \ 

report  of  every  school,  in  each  hranch  of  study,  and  pronounced  1 

the  results  unsatisfactory.  t 

I  give  a  few  of  these,  as  exann)les  showing  the  per  cent,  of  cor-  1 

rect  answers  which  were  obtained :  i 

Highest  %.  Lowest  i.  t 


Geography,  Winthrop,  4G  Otis,  18  *  i 

Histor}-,  Adams,  59  Phillips,  8  t 

Philosophy,  Bowdoln,  30  .lohnson,  12 

Grammar,  Adams,  01  Otis,  15  1 

Definitions,  Eliot,  55  Phillips,  8  i 

Written  examinations  alone  are  never  a  just  test  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  school,  especially  if  the  (juestions  are  prepared  hy  out-  |  1 

siders  and,  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  pujiils  are  unaccustomed  to  such  t 

examinations.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  there  was  some  good  ( 

ground  for  the  decision  of  the  committee.  This  comparison  of  ] 

schools  engendered  strife  and  ill-will  which  twenty  years  did  not  ; 

wholly  remove.  If  it  secured  good,  it  was  not  unalloyed.  |  i 

Although  Mr.  Bates  had  l)een  hut  a  year  in  the  Brimmer,  which 
seems  to  have  l)een  neither  the  highest  or  the  lowest  in  rank,  in 
any  study,  the  committee  S2)eak  Af  its  “excellent  master ”  and 
say :  “  We  regard  his  methods  and  principles  of  discij)line  and  i 

instruction  entitled  to  praise  and  of  much  promise.”  i 

d'he  report  of  1847  says:  “f)f  the  hoys’  schools,  we  give  the 
Brimmer  School  the  first  rank.  The  mind  of  the  energetic  teacher 
has  l)een  brought  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  his  pu})ils  and  a 
sj)irit  of  reading,  of  impiiry,  and  general  activity  has  been  excited.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  it  cHmtinued  to 
rank  among  the  very  first.  Of  his  work  in  the  routine  of  the 
schoolroom,  I  can  say  but  little,  except  to  point  to  the  results 
secured.  A  former  sulMiiaster,  Mr.  Boardman,  for  many  years  i 

master  of  the  Lewis  School,  writes:  “His  influence  on  his  own 
class  and  upon  the  l)oys  of  the  entire  school  was  always  of  the 
right  kind.  He  inspired  in  the  l)oys  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  a 
disposition  to  gentlemanly  hearing,  an  ambition  to  go  to  the  High 
School  and  afterwards  to  seek  eligible  and  honorable  positions  in 
the  work  of  the  world.  The  Imws  in  whom  he  encouraged  self-  i 
respect  have  shown  the  highest  regard  for  him  in  maturer  years. 

He  ever  sought  the  l)est  teachers  and  with  beginners  was  patient, 
giving  heli)ful  advice  and  suggestion.  He  was  careful  never,  hy 
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word  or  act.  to  weaken  or  iin}»air  the  influence  of  a  teacher  with 
her  class.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Ins  school  did  more 
than  any  rules  or  precei)ts  to  create  a  like  si)irit  in  his  assistants. 
If  one  hroufj^ht  a  divided  interest  she  was  ‘not  to  his  mind.’  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fourteen  yeai*s  and  more  that  I  was  with  him  my  confidence 
in  and  respect  for  him  was  constantly  increasing,  and  luis  contin¬ 
ued  to  do  so,  as  I  have  Ix'en  in  a  way  to  know  better  the  nature  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  him.” 

The  teacher  of  a  Primary  class  in  his  district  says:^  “I  always 
found  him  a  gentleman,  just  and  conscientious  in  his  frequent 
visits.” 

The  graduates  of  the  Brimmer  School  were  perhaps  the  first  in 
the  city  to  •form  an  Alumni  Association.  Two  or  three  years 
since  it  was  my  pleasure  to  lx*  present  as  an  invited  guest  at  one 
of  their  annual  reunions,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  .see  his  former 
pupils,  many  of  whom  were  alrea<ly  l)earing  the  mark  of  advancing 
years,  gather  around  Mr.  Bates  as  children  around  a  loved  father 
at  the  family  Thanksgiving  festival. 

Among  my  many  a.ssociates  in  the  ranks  of  the  Boston  Mastei’s, 
I  can  recall  no  one  who  aime<l  so  much  as  he  did  to  improve  the 
moral  nature  of  his  pui)ils.  He  not  only  .seized  the  opportunity 
as  the  events  of  the  day  hronght  a  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
school,  but  he  took  occasion  to  give  more  formal  talks  on  morals 
to  his  l)oys,  who  were  so  soon  to  take  a  place  amid  the  activities 
and  temptations  of  city  life.  It  was  not  so  much  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  as  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  desire  for  their 
moral  well-being,  which  occasioned  this  strong  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  graduates,  to  which  Mr.  Boardman  h.as  referred. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Masters  have  met  once  a  month  at  the 
social  board.  At  first  they  assembled  at  the  residence  of  each  in 
turn,  or  at  some  hotel  as  he  might  elect ;  but  for  many  years  the 
meeting  has  Ixjen  at  the  School  Committee  rooms  at  4.30  p.  M. 
We  have  there  considered  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  schools. 
Mr.  Bates  was  an  active  i)articipant  in  our  discussions  and  was 
always  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  what  he  deemed  the  right. 
The  welfare  of  the  schools  was  dear  to  him  and  to  wound  them 
was  to  wound  him.  His  convictions  were  strong  and  so  often  was 
the  language  he  used  to  express  them.  The  “  hallucinations  ” 
of  the  “  zamzumons,”  to  use  two  of  his  favorite  words,  were  sure 
to  arouse  his  indignation  and  call  forth  his  vigorous  protests.  Ills 
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voice  and  pen  were  often  called  into  requisition  to  condemn  the 
course  of  some  otticial,  or  to  expose  the  fantastic  tricks  of  some 
educational  humbug.  If  there  were  those  who  doubted  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  censure,  there  were  none  who  (piestioned  his  sincerity 
or  devotion. 

From  these  rooms  we  adjourned  to  a  b  o'clock  dinner  at  Parker's. 
By  common  consent  the  place  of  honor,  the  head  of  the  table,  was 
for  yesirs  assigned  to  him.  He  was  our  Nestor,  without  a  rival. 
His  massive  jiead,  his  portly  form,  and  genial  face  l)eeame  the  place 
and  well  did  he  adorn  it. 

The  last  meeting  at  which  he  presided  was  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  Octolwr,  1H74.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  the  table,  he 
said:  “From  whatever  else  you  deprive  me.  cut  me  not  off  from 
these  monthly  gatherings,  and  you  will  not,  while  these  eyes  can 
see  the  way  and  these  feet  can  tread  the  path  to  these  meetings 
and  to  a  seat  at  this  board.  Let  us  cling  to  this  association  as  our 
first  love,  advising  one  another,  hel])ing  one  another  and  so  con¬ 
secrating  our  whole  energies  to  our  noble  calling,  that  when 
we  shall  l)e  laid  ‘each  in  his  narrow  cell  where  heaves  the  turf 
in  many  a  mouldering  heap,’  this,  the  noblest  of  epitaphs,  shall 
be  engraved  on  our  toml)stones:  ‘Here  lies  a  faithful,  devoted 
teacher.’  ” 

At  story-telling,  when  in  a  mood  for  it,  Mr.  Bates  was  an  adept, 
but  when  not  inclined  to  tell  one,  no  amount  of  persuasion  was  of 
any  avail.  The  presentation  of  a  good  one  by  another,  however, 
would  sometimes  remind  him  of  a  l>etter,  which  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  to  tell.  I  have  seen  the  company  convulsed  with  laughter 
upon  hearing  the  same  story  from  him  for  the  twentieth  time  and 
of  its  repetition  they  seemed  never  to  tire  if  it  came  from  his  lips. 

On  one  occasion,  many  years  ago,  with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  I 
sj)ent  the  day  in  an  excursion  from  Bethlehem,  N.  1 1.,  to  the  Pro¬ 
file  and  the  Flume.  The  journey,  lx)th  there  and  back,  wjis  enliv¬ 
ened  with  song,  and  wit,  and  story.  Chief  among  those  who 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  that  memoralde  day  was  Mr.  Bates. 
The  pure  mountain  air  and  genial  company  served  to  exhilarate 
both  brain  and  tongue,  and  none  present  will  forget  him  or  the 
occasion. 

Prompted  by  ill  health,  Mr.  Bates  j)resented  his  resignation  on 
the  2bth  of  May,  187b,  to  take  effect  Septeml)er  1st.  A  leave  of 
alxsence  was  immediately  granted  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
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present  suitable  resolutions  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held 
June  27th.  At  that  time,  (iodfrey  Morse,  Es(p,  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  was  unanimously  ado})ted :  — 

“  that  the  School  Coniinittee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  recognizing  the 

faithful  and  successful  labors  of  Joshua  Bates,  who  for  thirty-two  years  was 
principal  of  the  Brimmer  School,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  approbation 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  performed  his  duties,  and  attest  to  the  success 
which  has  crowned  his  per.severing  labors.  The  Committee  regret  the  loss  to 
the  city  of  so  valued  an  instructor  and  hope  that  relaxation  from  active  service 
will  restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  health,  while  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Committee  for  his  well-earned  rest  and  happiness  accompany  him  to  his  retire¬ 
ment.” 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  not  content  to  he  idle,  for  writing  from 
Florida  the  following  March,  he  said :  ”■  My  health  is,  I  think, 

somewhat  improved  of  late.  At  times,  I  feel  (piite  uneasy  and 
long  for  the  profession  of  my  choice,  in  which  I  have  spent  so 
many  happy  years,  hut  I  will  not  repine,  for  I  feel  most  grateful 
that  I  have  had  so  many  years  granted  me  to  work  in  one  of  the 
noblest  fields  of  usefulness.” 

I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  if  he  was  to  live  his  life  over 
again  he  would  select  the  same  occupati(m,  the  profession  he  so 
nobly  adorned.  He  often  .said,  too,  that  he  was  thankful  that  his 
life-work  was  done  when  it  was  ;  for  he  saw  ominous  clouds  already 
alx)ve  the  horizon. 

There  have  l>een  teachers,  I  fear,  even  in  Boston,  who  seemed 
to  feel  that  wisdom  was  so  emlxxlied  in  themselves,  that  little 
could  Ixi  gained  from  without  aud  conseiiuently  have  kept  aloof 
from  familiar  contact  with  their  associates.  Not  so  Mr.  Bates. 
Whenever  we  assembled  for  consultation  or  to  listen  to  words  of 
couiLsel  from  our  Superintendent,  he  was  hahitually  present. 
After  he  had,  by  his  resignation,  severfed  his  official  connection 
with  the  schools,  and  even  after  he  had  come  to  feel  deeply  the 
effect  of  physical  infirmities,  again  and  again  have  I  seen  him 
toiling  up  the  two  long  flights  of  stairs  at  Mason  Street,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  reading  of  some  })aper  or  listen  to  a  discussion 
upon  some  subject  in  which  he  continued  to  take  a  profound 
interest. 

No  one,  who  has  left  our  ranks  and  was  not  in  some  capacity 
still  connected  witli  the  schools,  retained  to  such  a  degree  as  did 
he,  his  heartfelt  interest  in  them.  In  I860,  w’hen  less  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  I  was  elected  Master  of  the  Franklin  School,  and  I 
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desire  to  Ijear  witness  here  to  the  cordiality  with  which  I  was 
received  hy  this  veteran  in  the  service,  wlio  was  niy  next  neij^hhor. 
Tliis  spirit  was  continued  to  the  end,  and  I  recall  with  satisfaction 
his  many  kindly  words.  I  am  sure  that  others,  could  they  testify, 
would  speak  of  like  treatment  at  his  hands. 

U[)on  the  return  of  Mr.  Phillaick  from  Europe,  in  October, 
1873,  Mr.  Bates  was  selected  by  the  Mastei’s  to  offer  him  in  their 
behalf  an  address  of  welcome.  Usually,  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
our  number,  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
resolutions.  For  this  position,  he  was  eminently  adapted,  in  view 
of  his  larj^e-hearted  sympathy,  his  just  a})preciation  of  men,  as 
well  as  his  })ower  of  felicitous  expression. 

In  1877  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bates  was  presented  publicly  to  the 
Brimmer  School.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  this  act  and  hy  the 
words  spoken  upon  the  occasion.  I  quote  from  a  letter  Ijearing 
date  of  .March  24,  1877  :  — 

“  The  many  kind  things  said  of  me  there  by  past  pupils  and  friends  have 
touched  me.  I  U^el  that  1  have  not  meritetl  all  the  kindness  and  warm  expres¬ 
sions  of  regard  so  generously  lavished  on  me  in  my  old  age.  After  so  many 
years  of  service  in  the  Boston  schools,  I  can  but  continue  still  to  feel  the  liveli¬ 
est  interest  in  their  welfare  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  success  and  pros¬ 
perity.  I  am  often  living  over  the  many  happy  days  I  have  spent  in  the  school¬ 
room  and  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Masters  for  educational  improvement 
and  social  interchange,  where  so  many  good  suggestions  were  made  and  where 
those  teachers  most  interested  in  their  work  caught  a  new  enthusiasm  and 
entered  again  on  their  labors  with  fresh  motives  for  action  and  new  ideas  in 
plans  and  methods  of  instruction.'’ 

In  1880,  the  degree  LL.  I),  was  given  him  by  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  of  this  he  writes :  — 

This  honor  conferred  upon  me  was  doubly  gratifying,  not  only  because  it 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a  degree  has  been  conferred  upon  a  Boston 
Grammar  Master,  but  also  because  it  is  one  more  evidence  that  'reaching  is  fast 
becoming  more  properly  recognized  as  among  the  learned  and  lionorable  pro¬ 
fessions,  where  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked.” 

Mr.  Bates  continued  to  the  last  a  firm  and  devoted  friend  of  Mr. 
Philbriek,  and  he  could  hardly  find  words  to  expre.ss  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  acts  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  his  removal 
from  ortice.  In  writing  him  on  one  occasion  he  said:  — 

“  It  would  seem  amusing,  if  the  subject  were  not  too  serious  for  jesting,  that 
men,  most  of  whom  are  babes  in  educational  matters,  should  pretend  to  know 
more  about  the  management  of  schools  than  yourself,  who  for  twenty  years 
have  made  it  the  study  of  your  useful  and  laborious  life.  My  indignation  has 
been  rouseii  that  some  men  in  Boston,  and  even  some  on  the  School  Committee, 
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should  ignore  j’our  plans  and  methods.  In  a  short  time  they  will  sink  into 
iffnoble  and  forgotten  graves,  while  your  name  will  continue  to  live  on,  as  one 
who  has  done  more  for  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Boston  schools  than 
any  other  man.  f’ontinue  firm,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  views  you  have  expressed 
and  stand  unmoved  on  the  ground  you  have  taken,  and  I  know  the  better  sense 
of  all  true  and  practical  friends  of  education  will  sustain  you.” 

These  were  proplietic  words  and  Mr.  Hates  lived  to  see  them 
fiiltilled,  for  nearly  everything  for  which  .Mr.  Philhrick  contended 
has  since  been  adopted,  while  that  which  he  opjiosed  has  l)een  dis¬ 
carded.  U[)on  learning  that  the  Memorial  Volume  of  Mr.  Phil¬ 
hrick  was  to  lx*  issued,  he  wrote  to  .Mrs.  Philhrick:  — 

“  If  any  man  deserves  posthumous  reputation,  that  man  is  Dr.  Philhrick;  so 
distinguished  an  educator  and  so  noble  a  man.” 

After  an  examination  of  the  lx)ok  he  wrote  again  :  — 

“  Xow,  that  I  have  dnished  reading  the  various  tributes  to  his  memory,  I 
have  been  most  deepl)’^  impressed  with  the  nobleness  of  his  character  and  life. 
I  have  always  esteemed  and  honored  your  beloved  husband,  but  never  have 
I  been  so  impressed  with  his  greatness  as  I  have  since  reading  the  tributes  to 
his  character  from  distinguished  educators.  His  influence  will  live  on  in  future 
years  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race.” 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  .Mr.  Hates  lx*came  connected  with 
the  C'ongregational  Church  at  .Middlehury,  hut  in  later  life  wtis  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
conservative  in  his  religious  view.s.  and  as  I  learned  from  his  own 
lips,  in  words  spoken  with  strong  emotion,  he  had  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truths  of  evangelical  religion  and  the  highest  esteem 
for  tho.se,  who,  trusting  to  atoning  blood  for  their  own  salvation, 
sought  in  daily  life  to  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

He  married,  somew^hat  late  in  life,  a  daughter  of  Hall  J.  How, 
of  Hoston,  who,  with  Frank  C.,  his  oidy  child,  survives  him.  For 
twelve  years  after  his  resignation  he  lived,  honored  and  beloved 
by  former  pupils,  as.sociates,  and  friends. 

On  Monday,  June  2”),  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  died 
at  Heverly,  where  for  many  years  he  had  made  his  summer  home. 
In  the  absence  of  his  own  pastor,  the  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Boston,  Rev.  Ellery  C.  Butler,  of  Heverly,  a  warm,  personal 
friend,  officiated  at  the  funeral.  The  service  was  short  and  sim¬ 
ple.  As  it  w'as  understood  to  lx?  private,  many  who  wmuld  gladly 
have  lx?en  present  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory  were  denied  the 
privilege.  His  iMidy  rests,  where  lie  so  many  of  Boston’s  great 
and  good,  at  Mount  Auburn. 
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His  dignified  Ixjaring  and  commanding  presence  will  l)e  seen  no 
more,  but  he  is  not  dead.  Influence  is  immortal.  The  infant 
dying,  still  lives  in  the  l>etter  thought  and  life  of  those  who  loved 
it  here. 

The  herald  of  the  cross,  in  foreign  lands  although  called  to  die, 
ere  yet  he  has  learned  to  utter  one  intelligible  word  in  the  ear  of 
tho.se  he  would  save,  yet  speaks  to  them  by  the  consecration  which 
led  him  to  their  shores. 

Wh  at  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  undying  influence  of  him,  who 
for  almost  half  a  century  labored  and  taught,  that  he  might  train, 
inspire,  and  elevate  thousands  of  boys,  who  will  ever  revere  the 
precious  memory  of  “  Master  Hates.” 


JAMES  JOHONNOT,  who,  for  many  years,  has  Ixien  prominent 
in  educational  work,  and  is  the  author  of  a  numl)er  of  popu¬ 
lar  schoolljooks,  died,  June  18th,  at  Tarpon  S})rings,  Florida. 

He  early  advocated  many  reforms  in  school  methods  and  school 
economy,  which  he  lived  to  see,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished. 
Though  somewhat  radical  in  his  views,  l)ecause  in  advance  of  cur¬ 
rent  oj)inions  upon  many  subjects,  his  chief  aim  was  to  place  the 
common  schools  upon  a  scientific  and  philosophic  basis,  arousing 
the  mental  powers,  and  making  })ractical  morals  the  educational 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  sound  character.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  given  mainly  to  literary  work,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  have  l)een  published  the  following  books,  written  and  edited 
by  him :  “  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,”  “  (leographical 

Reader,”  “Natural  History  Series  of  Instructive  Refiding-Hooks,” 
consisting  of  “Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,”  “Friends  in  Feathers  and 
Fur,”  “Neighlx)rs  with  Wings  and  Fins,”  “Neighlx)rs  with  Claws 
and  Hoofs,”  “Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,” 
and  “The  Animate  World,”  “How  we  Live,”  an  elementary 
physiology,  “  Historical  Series  of  Instructive  Reading-Hooks,” 
seven  volumes,  and  “  The  Sentence  and  Word-Hook.” 

Two  different  editions  of  “  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach¬ 
ing”  have  been  published  in  Japan,  in  the  Japanese  language,  for 
the  use  of  the  native  teachers  of  that  country.  His  death  will  be 
mourned  widely  and  sincerely,  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  America. 
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OUTLINE  NOTES  ON  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND 
THE  REFORMATION.^ 

BY  IDA  M.  GAKDNEU. 

[These  outlines  are  based  upon  notes  on  lectures  delivered  before  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Dliiian,  D.  D.,  of  Brown  University.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  them  into  anything  more  than  a  connected  whole. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  embody  the  permanent  impression  made  by  the  lectures  upon  a 
comparatively  immature  mind ;  and  may  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  Professor  Diinan’s 
clear  presentation  of  a  subject,  and  its  careful  analysis.  It  is  believed  that  the  notes 
will  be  helpful  to  teachers,  not  only  in  the  lines  of  study  suggested,  but  in  presenting  to 
classes  a  short,  concise  statement  of  this  interesting  period  of  modern  history.] 

I.  —  THE  KEFOHMATION. 

riNUE  year  1517,  when  Luther  nailed  the  ninety-tive  theses  on 
-L  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg,  may  be  taken  as  the  approx¬ 
imate  date  of  the  Reformation ;  but  in  reality,  the  Reformation 
began  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Arnold  of  Brescia,  accepting 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  denied  its  political  supremacy  as 
claimed  by  the  Mediieval  Popes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  another  grand  move¬ 
ment  occurred.  This  was  the  Rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
Ever  since  the  sixth  century,  the  ruling  monastic  orders  had  been 
founded  on  the  Benedictine  system.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  had 
done  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  Europe.  When  civilization 
went  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Benedictines  kept 
knowledge  alive.  This  system  began  with  vows  of  poverty,  that 
is,  for  individuals,  but  the  Order  might  hold  property.  The  life 
was  a  pleasant  one.  The  leaders  became  powerful  men.  Abbots 
and  Archbisho})s  often  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Young  men 
became  eager  to  secure  such  positions,  and  went  into  the  monas¬ 
tery  from  worldly  motives.  The  Order  became  in  time  very 
wealthy.  Benedict  lived  at  a  time  when  a  man  could  hardly  help 
lieing  wicked ;  he  must  seclude  himself  to  be  pure.  He  thought 
of  his  own  salvation,  and  was  separated  from  sympathy  with  the 
world.  But  now  men  liegan  to  feel  that  religion  had  something 
more  to  do ;  that  man  had  relations  and  duties  to  other  men. 

*  Copyright,  1888,  by  Ida  M.  Gardner. 
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1.  St.  Francis  of  Assissi  was  the  most  remarkable  character  of 
Mediseval  times.  He  was  a  gay,  pleasant,  fashionable,  loving  Ital¬ 
ian.  A  religious  experience  through  which  he  i)assed,  })ro(luced  a 
conviction  that  religion  ought  to  be  a  spiritual  life.  He  lx?came 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  or  White  Friars.  They  differed 
from  the  Benedictines  in  requiring  absfdute  poverty  for  the  Order, 
as  w’ell  as  for  the  individual.  They  took  the  triple  vow  of  “  chasti¬ 
ty,  obedience,  and  poverty.”  Their  whole  aim  was  to  iinihite 
Christ.  The  Order  did  not  oppose  the  Church,  but  introduced  the 
new  idea  of  spirituality.  It  was  a  mystical  theology  —  “a  sort  of 
modern  Quakerism.”  The  Order  l)ecame  very  poj)ular.  Feudal¬ 
ism  prevailed,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  in  servitude. 
The  system  of  St.  Francis  was  a  Gospel  to  the  poor.  They  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  too  might  imitate  Christ.  I'he  rise  of  the 
Franciscans  aided  in  paving  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  in  that 
a  spiritual  religion  would  tend  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church.  St.  Francis  was  a  genial,  loving  mystic.  Not  so 
was 

H.  St.  Dominic  of  Spain.  He  was  a  practical  man.  He  saw 
the  Church  doing  nothing  for  the  people.  “  He  was  the  Moody  of 
the  thirteenth  century.”  He  made  preaching  prominent.  'Fhe 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  were  j)reaching  friars.  They  had 
great  influence  at  Oxford.  (  The  college  gowns  of  to-day  a  relic 
of  Dominican  influence.)  The  Dominicans  gave  })lain  i)reaching 
on  practical  mattere.  Dominic  might  l)e  called  “the  father  of 
modern  Methodism.”  The  Dominicans  preached  in  the  streets  — 
the  beginning  of  itinerant  preaching.  The  Franciscans  urged  to 
spiritual  living ;  the  Dominicans,  t<»  reform  in  preaching,  d'he 
results  can  hardly  In?  over-estimated.  These  two  gave  back  to 
Rome  great  masses  of  people  who  had  Ix^come  indifferent,  and 
gave  to  Latin  Christianity  three  hundred  years  more  of  life.  The 
influence  has  been  felt  even  down  to  the  present  day.  Wherever 
there  has  been  found  any  religious  life  in  Europe,  we  almost  always 
find  that  one  of  these  two  influences  has  Ijeen  at  work. 

The  Mystical  movement  occurred  in  Germany.  None  of  the 
Mystics  departed  from  the  Church,  but  their  influence  was  another 
aid  to  the  Reformation.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  all  through 
the  Rhine  towns,  went  men  who  called  themselves  “  F riends  of 
God.”  They  formed  no  order  or  association,  though  there  was  a 
very  strong  sympathy  of  opinion  among  them.  Among  their 
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preachers  John  Tauler  u[)held  the  most  spiritual  idea  —  the  inter¬ 
nal  intliienee  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  a  remarkable  movement. 
It  never  took  the  form  of  antagonism  to  the  Church,  but  gradually 
leavened  large  portions  of  (iermany.  No  one  took  a  stand  for 
distinct  views,  but  they  prepared  the  way  for  others  to  do  so. 

After  the  fifteenth  century,  the  religious  movement  Ijecomes 
»shar{)er.  Savonarola  was  the  first  of  the  open  reformers.  He 
denounced  doctrines.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  spirit,  but  narrow 
in  intellect.  His  lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  produced  a  profound 
effect.  (  Read  Komola.”)  As  a  reformer,  Savonarola  presents 
himself  in  three  attitudes,  and  we  find  he  was  not  quite  iij)  to  the 
standard  of  a  real  reformer. 

1.  As  a  religious  reformer.  He  denounced  the  wickedness  of 
the  clergy ;  attended  the  death-ljed  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and 
denounced  his  sins.  He  did  not  fear  to  face  Alexander  VI.  and 
declare  his  wickedness. 

2.  As  a  moral  reformer.  He  denounced  the  extravagance  of 
the  .times  in  living,  dress,  etc.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  his 
preaching  that  the  ladies  of  Florence  gave  up  their  jewels  and 
treasures  to  Ije  l)urned  in  the  street. 

3.  In  regard  to  ediication.  Savonarola  opposed  an  extremely 
classical  education.  Claimed  it  should  be  Christian. 

After  a  career  of  great  successes,  Savonai’ola  was  put  to  death. 
Why  did  he  fail,  apparently,  to  })roduce  a  lasting  effect?  His 
training  had  been  defective.  He  looked  on  religion  as  an  external 
thing.  The  belief  of  men  was  untouched.  He  did  not  reach  the 
vital  point. 


H. 

All  gr  eat  periods  have  their  re[)resentative  men,  from  whom  the 
age  is  named.  Thus  we  speak  of  tlie  “■  Age  of  Pericles,"  the  “  Age 
of  Augustus,"  etc.  The  first  (piarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  called  the  age  of  Leo  X.  To  understand  the  shipwreck 
of  Latin  Christianity,  we  must  understand  the  characteristics  of 
the  Age  of  Leo  X. 

Leo's  own  name  was  Jolin  di  Medici,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent.  He  was  Ixu-n  in  1475,  when  his  father  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  splendor.  He  had  every  advantage, 
social  and  intellectual.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times,  John  was  dedicated  to  Cod,  receiving  the  ecclesiastical  ton- 
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sure  at  seven  yeai-s  of  age,  and  l)ecaine  Al)l)ot  of  a  large  monas¬ 
tery.  In  the  Middle  Ages  such  ecclesiastical  preferment  was  very 
common.  At  thirteen  John  l)ecame  a  C’ardinal,  but  this  was  a  step 
beyond  any  that  had  yet  l)een  taken.  There  was  some  (jiiestion 
about  putting  a  boy  into  the  Pope’s  Board  of  Advisers,  so  he  was 
not  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  olhce  until  seventeen.  From 
this  time  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  i)apacy.  The  fact  illus¬ 
trates  the  condition  of  things,  when  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
offices  were  thrown  open  to  a  child. 

John  l>ecame  very  proficient  in  classical  studies.  He  had  all 
the  attributes  and  qualities  for  a  high  literary  career.  Had  he 
been  born  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  lK*en  a  famous 
scholar.  He  was  fond  of  art,  and  l)ecame  a  munificent  patron 
of  Art. 

The  condition  of  Italy  while  John  was  growing  iq),  had  its  infiu- 
ence  upon  him.  The  attempted  reform  under  Savonarola  was  a 
genuine  movement  in  the  Church.  Xotwithstanding  the  perfectly 
shameless  life  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  court,  there  were  signs  of 
a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  a  high  tone  in  private  and  public 
morals.  Savonarola's  preaching  produced  a  profound  imj)ression ; 
but  after  his  death  came  a  reaction,  and  Florence  was  worse  than 
before.  All  thought  of  reform  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
Then  the  papacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  vices, 
had  the  decency  to  cover  them.  This  was  Julius  II.  All  his 
tastes  and  inclinations  led  him  away  from  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
He  was  never  happy  unless  fighting  on  horse})ack,  at  tlie  head  of 
his  army.  His  influence,  though  not  immoral,  was  almost  as  bad 
as  Alexander’s  had  l)een.  It  tended  to  secularize  the  papacy,  and 
make  men  forget  that  the  Pope  was  the  Vicar  of  Clirist. 

Another  downward  tendency  at  this  time,  came  from  the  change 
in  Art.  Julius’s  influence  on  Art  was  j)ernicious.  The  pure  period 
of  Italian  Art  closed  with  Da  Vinci.  His  -  Last  Supper”  may  Ije 
taken  as  the  culmination  of  Art  as  religious.  After  that  time  Art 
changed.  Julius  II.  was  not  the  man  to  api)reciate  an  artist  like 
Fra  Angelico.  He  had  no  taste  for  the  simple  and  jmre.  He 
loved  splendor,  and  looked  on  Art  as  a  means  of  decorating  great 
buildings.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Julius  Avas  a  munificent  patron  of  Art,  but  he  had  a  bad 
influence  on  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
there  were  already  signs  of  the  decay  in  Art. 
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In  1513  Jolin  di  Medici  became  Pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  X. 
He  made  great  clianges  in  the  papacy.  We  study  liim  in  three 
aspects :  1.  As  a  politician.  2.  As  patron  of  Art.  3.  In  con¬ 

nection  with  religious  reform. 

As  a  politician,  Leo  was  able.  Julius  gave  a  word  and  a  blow. 
Leo  followed  a  pacific  policy.  To  avoid  trouble  he  balanced  the 
stites  of  Itily  one  against  the  other.  He  wished  to  l)e  the  arbiter 
of  Itiily.  This  policy  succeeded  for  a  time,  hut  it  always  breeds 
suspicion  and  discontent,  and  generally  alienates  all  parties.  Leo 
escaped  war,  and  kept  the  papacy  from  entanglements  of  any  kind. 
He  kept  Italy  in  eciuilihrium ;  hut  was  obliged  to  play  “fast  and 
loose,”  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  All  the  powere  of  Kurope 
came  to  look  upon  the  i)apacy  with  indifference.  From  watching 
Leo’s  course,  they  Ixigan  to  act  in  the  .same  way,  and  this  period  is 
known  as  the  Era  of  Diplomacy.  It  lasted  till  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Leo  was  adroit,  skilful,  often  succes.sful,  hut  had  no  politi¬ 
cal  reputation,  advanced  no  political  i<lea,  rou.sed  no  enthusiasm, 
inspired  no  devotion.  He  presents  a  great  contrast  to  (Gregory 
VI 1.  A  man  who  has  moral  earnestne.ss  never  fails  to  inspire 
devotion ;  and  has  followers  ready,  if  need  l)e,  to  die  for  him. 
Leo  was  polite,  elegant,  and  well-bred;  would  hardly  speak*  of 
religion.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  the  stage.  This  was  the 
man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  “  who  opened  heaven  or 
hell  to  men  I”  Leo  had  alsnit  him  pleasant,  refined  men  for  Car¬ 
dinals.  Scholars  were  such  purists  that  they  would  not  speak  of 
the  Holy  (xhost,  except  as  “the  Divine  Alllatus.”  The  papal 
court  was  elegant,  literary,  ])olished ;  hut  made  no  mark  on  hhiro- 
pean  .society.  The  age  was  one  of  indifference,  ami  therefore  a 
weak  age. 

Leo  as  a  patron  of  Art,  was  a  striking  and  magnificent  character. 
He  had  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  l)eautiful,  and  a  love  for 
literature  and  art.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Raphael,  hut  cor¬ 
rupted  his  art.  It  is  not  the  richest  patrons  who  aid  Art  most.  It 
must  often  develop  in  struggle.  Ins})iration  comes  when  no  patron 
asks  for  it.  Raphael  changed  greatly,  in  his  endeavors  to  please 
his  courtly  patron,  and  lost  the  high  religious  sentiment  that  marks 
his  earlier  works.  Looking  on  Leo  in  contrast  with  other  princes 
of  his  day,  we  find  him  far  above  all,  and  deserving  to  rank  high. 

We  now  study  Leo  as  a  religious  reformer;  not  in  personal 
religion,  hut  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  Here  his  idea,  as  in  his 
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temporal  rule,  was  to  have  things  pleasant  ami  easy.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  he  came  where  two  seas  met.  ami  the  storm  was  heyoml  his 
skill.  Leo  was  eager  in  his  plans  for  carrying  on  the  work  on  St. 
Peter's.  He  meant  to  improve  on  the  plans  of  Julius  II.,  hut  his 
expenses  were  heavy,  he  lived  handsomely,  and  he  became  short 
of  money.  He  could  get  it  h>'  remitting  the  sins  of  the  people. 
He  knew  the  conscientious  character  of  the  (lermans.  He  chose 
a  coai'se,  vulgar,  Dominican  monk,  John  I'etzel,  to  go  to  (ier- 
maii}'  and  sell  indulgences.  Uetzel  sold  indulgences  “as  a  trader 
sells  tish.'’  The  (Termans  did  not  seem  to  like  this  idea.  Tetzel 
ran  against  Luther,  and  trouble  followed.  Leo  was  surprised  at 
the  fiermans.  He  could  not  understand  what  he  had  never  experi¬ 
enced.  He  had  no  religious  feeling  himself,  to  Ik*  outraged.  He 
regarded  this  disturhance  in  (ierman\'  as  a  monkish  quarrel,  and 
j)oohed  when  asked  to  do  something  about  it.  So  little  did  he 
understiind  religious  sentiment.  Vet  this  was  to  divide  Latin 
( Jiristianity  I  It  is  remarkable  as  showing  that  a  sharp,  shrewd 
man  may  at  times  be  the  least  penetrating,  d'he  Imilding  of  St. 
l*eter's  precipitated  the  Reformation. 

HI. 

Martin  Luther  is  generally  looked  upon  as  tlie  central  ligurc  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  He  was  a  great  man,  but  Uharles  V. 
or  Leo  X.  might  just  as  tjulhfully  Ik*  given  a  central  })osition. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Reformation  was  due  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes  acting  together. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  LislelK*n.  in  1488.  His  boyhood 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  tliat  of  Leo  X.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  miner,  but  had  a  goisl  e<lucation  foi-  that  age.  His  parents 
were  go<lly  people,  and  brought  uj»  their  boy  to  know  right  from 
wrong;  but  he  afterward  shuddered  at  the  severity  »)f  their  disci- 
jdine.  His  school-training  was  not  dissimilar.  In  his  “Table 
Talk  ”  he  speaks  of  having  been  flogged  sixteen  times  over  a  Latin 
verb.  At  last  Martin  was  sent  to  Magdeburg.  Here  he  studied 
hard,  supj)orting  himself  by  singing  in  the  streets.  He  was 
intended  for  the  law  ;  but  he  veiy  early  la'came  sul)ject  to  religious 
inquessions.  and  at  last  entered  a  c<»nvent.  Here  for  a  time 
Luther's  life  passed  uneventfully  to  the  casual  observer,  l)Ut  his 
religious  life  was  one  »>f  struggle.  The  tui  iiing-i»oint  in  his  career 
wjis  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1510.  His  emotions  on  api)roaching  the 
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Holy  C'ity  were  intense,  Imt  he  was  doomed  to  hitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Relij^ion  was  the  last  tiling  to  l)e  talked  al)oiit.  .Inlius  II. 
was  then  Pope,  d'he  mysteries  of  the  faith  were  seoffed  at  by 
ecclesiastics.  There  was  the  most  utter  indifference  to  religion. 
The  effect  upon  such  a  nature  as  Luther's  was  incalculable.  He 
returned  to  (iermany  and  began  to  think.  The  Lniversity  of 
Wittenl)erg  had  lH*en  founded  in  ld02,  for  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew;  and  in  lodS  Luther  was  called  to  he  a  professor  at  Wit- 
tenl)erg.  Here  he  became  the  centre  of  an  intense  intellectual 
life.  Melancthon  soon  joined  him,  and  they  (piietly  i)ursued  their 
coui-se  for  some  years.  Luther  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Scri])tures.  He  read  the  Bible  now  in  the  original  tongue, 
and  lectured  on  it.  The  l  niversity  became  famous.  Scholars 
flocked  thither,  drawn  by  his  powerful  ehxpience.  Luther  was  a 
good  monk,  but  his  mind  was  working.  He  was  an  independent, 
plain-sj)oken  man,  known  as  a  “  jolly,  good-hearted  fellow.”  He 
entered  into  life  heartily,  which  was  one  secret  of  his  popularity. 

In  1/)18,  Leo  X.  l)ecame  Pope.  Tetzel  came  to  (irermany  to  sell 
indulgences,  that  Leo  might  go  on  with  his  work  of  decorating  St. 
Peter’s.  Luther  was  revolted  at  Tetzel’s  ideas.  After  thinking 
the  matter  over,  he  wrote  out  ninety-flve  pro})ositions,  or  theses, 
and  nailed  them  up  on  the  Church  door.  This  was  a  common 
way  of  holding  disputations  on  any  subject.  It  was  oidy  the  sul>- 
ject  which  was  unusual  —  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  This 
was  in  lolT,  and  it  made  a  great  stir  in  Wittenberg  and  (Tcrmany. 
Tetzel  was  a  coame  man,  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  sober  (iermans, 
and  their  minds  were  all  ready  for  the  discussion.  ( )bserve  Luther’s 
position.  He  did  only  what  a  hundred  others  had  done.  His  step 
Avas  not  so  far-reaching  as  that  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  or  of  Savon¬ 
arola.  He  denied  no  doctrine,  sacrament,  or  authority  of  the 
Church.  Wlien  he  found  how  he  was  assailed,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  protesting  his  entire  submission  to  the  Holy  See. 
On  the  one  })oint  only,  he  differed. 

Three  steps  may  be  noted  in  Luther's  career:  1.  As  a  reform¬ 
er,  by  the  theses  of  IdlT,  when  he  was  not  out  of  the  pale  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  11.  As  the  antagonist  of  Leo  X.  .\fter  many  discussions 
an  appeal  was  flnally  made  to  the  Po})e.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
interfere.  Thought  it  a  mere  monkish  (piarrel  which  would  all 
come  right.  I'nfortunately  it  did  not,  and  man}'  joined  themselves 
to  Luther.  At  last  Leo  was  forced  to  condemn  him.  This  put 
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Luther  in  a  new  position.  Leo  could  n't  give  up,  and  Luther 
would  n’t.”  Opposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  Luther  was 
now  forced  to  (piestion  it.  This  led  to  the  great  discussion  at 
Leipsic. 

In  1519,  Maximilian  died.  C'harles  1.  of  Spain,  and  Francis  1. 
of  France,  were  rivals  for  the  Imi)erial  crown.  During  the  inter¬ 
regnum,  Frederic  of  Saxony  governed  (lermany.  He  protected 
Luther,  who  felt  secure  and  took  another  position.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  began  to  assume  the  aj)pearance  of  a  struggle  In^tweeii  Luther 
and  the  Pope.  Leo  did  not  wish  to  excommunicate  Luther,  if 
avoidable ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  stop  him,  and  at  last  the  Papal 
Bull  was  issued  against  him  in  I)eceml)er  of  1520.  Luther  burned 
the  Pope's  Bull.  'I'here  was  now  no  possilality  of  his  return  to 
the  Church. 

The  Pope  now  did  a  very  foolish  thing,  in  appealing  to  the  (ier- 
man  princes  to  aid  him  in  making  Luther  an  outcast.  The  sei)arate 
princes  must  In*  gained  to  his  side.  There  were  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  princes,  claiming  the  rights  of  sovereign  power.  There  was 
no  one  head  to  appeal  to.  The  matter  dragged  on,  till  at  last 
Charles  1.  of  Spain  was  crowne<l  emjteror  in  1520,  as  Charles  V. 
of  (iermany.  Immediately  after  his  election,  the  Diet  of  Worms 
occurred.  Leo  applied  to  the  Diet.  It  was  proposed  that  Luther 
should  come  l)efore  the  Diet  and  tell  his  story.  This  was  the  last 
thing  the  Pope  ought  to  have  done.  It  enabled  Luther  to  take 
the  next  step  in  his  career.  HI.  The  aj)peal  to  the  civil  })Ower. 
Luther's  writings  had  been  well  circulated  through  (iermany,  and 
many  of  the  (ierman  nobles  at  the  Diet  were  well  inclined  toward 
him.  On  l)eing  urged  to  retract,  Luther  took  the  position  he  had 
so  often  tiiken  Udore  —  “I  will  retract  whatever  I  have  said  that 
is  contriary  to  the  Word  of  (io<l.'’  His  answers  and  arguments 
})roduce<l  a  j)rofouml  im[)ression.  Charles  was  perplexed,  the  Diet 
not  unanimous.  It  was  the  rrixiH  of  Mo<lern  Europe.  Before, 
Lutlier  had  l>een  a  [)rivate  person.  He  went  from  the  Diet  a 
national  hero.  It  was  no  longer  a  (piestion  for  monks  to  settle, 
but  for  princes.  ( )n  his  way  from  the  Diet.  Luther  was  seized  and 
confined  in  the  Wartburg.  Here  in  a  certain  sense  his  career 
ended.  The  movement  now  ceased  to  lx*  theological,  and  lx*came 
a  great  jxilitical  (piestion.  Luther  was  no  longer  the  leading 
spirit.  He  did  not  like  mixing  religious  reform  with  political 
matters. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  Lntlier  and  Savonarola,  and  the 
resnlt  of  tlieir  work.  Hoth  were  monks  of  the  Mendicant  order. 
Savonarola  was  a  Dominican,  Lnther  an  Angustinian.  Both  were 
yearning  for  a  spiritual,  personal  religions  life.  Savonarola  never 
went  l)eyond  externals ;  did  not  touch  doctrines  nor  the  question 
of  the  sold.  He  was  destitute  of  an  inner  exjierience  of  spiritual 
truth.  Lnther,  too,  was  moved  by  externals,  hut  also  by  deepest 
spiritual  convictions,  (irreat  movements  have  their  roots  in  strug¬ 
gle.  Savonarola  had  none.  Luther  liegan  early  to  doubt,  and 
from  his  own  personal  experience  he  came  to  believe.,  ‘‘  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.”  Savonar(>la  died  without  touching  the  hearts 
of  men.  Luther’s  work  is  still  living.  Never  was  there  such  a 
leader  of  common  men,  as  Lntlier.  He  had  an  intense,  personal 
magnetism.  He  loved  human  things,  domestic  life,  etc.  His 
words  were  half  battles.  He  used  language  in  his  own  way;  may 
be  said  to  have  created  (lerman  pro.se.  His  translation  of  the  Bible 
while  at  the  Wartburg  is  the  standaid  of  vernacular  and  idio¬ 
matic  fTcrman. 


* 

THE  SILENT  PRAYER. 

IlY  .IL’I.IA  n.  MAY. 

MV  little  1m)v  had  done  a  naughty  <leed 

And  then  was  sorry,  but  he  did  not  know 
What  words  to  use  to  tell  his  father  so. 

Nor  how  to  speak  them.  I  could  plainly  read 
His  sorrow  in  Ins  face,  and  felt  his  need 
( )f  speech ;  but  when  I  saw  the  baby  throw 
Himself  liefore  me,  then,  oh!  tlien,  although 
He  could  not  speak,  but,  shaking  like  a  reed. 
Clung  to  my  knees, —  I  clasped  him  to  my  heart, 
And  kissed  forgivene.ss. 

Thus  for  my  weak  prayer 
’I'hat  finds  no  fitting  words,  or  unexpressed 
Lies  syllabled  within,  my  (Jod  may  care 
Before  the  trembling  lip  has  half  confes.sed 
Its  sorrow,  for  tlie  Father’s  eye  can  see 
Repentant  hearts,  though  voices  silent  lie. 
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CHILD  SPEECH  AXD  THE  LA  IV  OF  MIS  PR  OX  UN¬ 
CI  A  'PI  OX. 

BY  KDMUNI)  NOBI.K,  BOSTON. 

I. 

DO  children  mispronounce  in  a  haphazard  way.  without  system 
of  any  kind,  or  is  method  manifested  in  their  errors  of  pro¬ 
nunciation?  Do  they  lisp  incorrectly  in  all  sorts  of  fashions,  and 
by  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  or  is  their  failure  to  rightly  enunciate 
established  sounds  reducible  in  detail  to  conformity  with  unvary-, 
ing  rule  and  inexorable  law?  The  answers  to  these  (piestions  are 
of  clear  and  direct  interest  to  teachers,  but  their  meaning  for 
certain  aspects  of  the  .science  of  education  is  great  enough  to  raise 
the  Avhole  subject  into  a  position  of  high  imj>ortance.  'i'his,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  has  arrived  after  several 
years'  study  in  the  fascinating  realm  of  child-speech,  and  it  is 
becau.se  he  l)elieves  that  we  may  have  here,  in  this  little  known 
realm,  a  new  source  of  help  for  natural  methods  of  tuition,  a  new 
treasure-house  of  facts  for  the  science  of  man,  that  he  ventures  to 
offer  some  of  the  results  of  his  impiiries  to  the  readeis  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  the  general  character  of  the  conclusions 
which  studies  of  child-s})eech  in  such  languages  as  English,  French, 
German,  Russian,  Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Magyar,  (’alnuick.  New 
Greek,  and  Finnish,  have  seemed  to  afford  abundant  justitica- 
tion.  At  an  early  period  f>f  the  impiiry,  there  were  discovered 
in  the  more  prominent  mistakes  of  child  pronunciation,  tendencies 
to  error  in  certain  common  directions  such  as  clearly  imi)lied  some 
law  as  their  inciting  cause.  I  fouml.  for  exam})le.  that  the  sounds 
most  imperfectly  pronounced  by  children  are  sounds  the  formation 
of  which  by  the  organs  of  speech  is  obscure  as  a  j»rocess  when 
compared  with  the  proce.ss  neces.sarv  to  the  foiniation  of  other 
sounds;  and  that  the  sounds  most  accurately  and  soonest  uttered 
by  children  are  sounds  the  formation  of  which  is  clear  and  obvious 
as  a  process  when  compared  with  the  process  followe«l  Iw  the  vocal 
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organs  in  the  creation  of  otlier  sounds.  That  is  to  say,  Avhen  chil¬ 
dren  make  mistakes  of  pronnnciation,  tlie  tendency  is  to  make 
tliem  in  the  case  of  sounds  wliich  are  ])roduced  either  in  the  throat 
or  the  posterior  j)art  of  tlie  month,  or  by  some  arrangement  of  the 
organs  of  speecli  wliich  is  either  not  visilde  .as  an  arrangement,  or 
whicli  leads  to  a  partial  snp})ression  of  the  sound  within  the  mouth, 
or  which  gives  rise  to  a  .sound  of  such  faintness  or  complexity  that 
it  cannot  easily  l)e  imitated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  children 
are  correct  in  their  pronunciation  at  a  time  when  their  speech  i.s 
naturally  imperfect,  the  sounds  correctly  pronounced  will  be 
found,  as  a  rule,  to  l)e  those  .sounds  whose  formation  by  the  organs 
of  sj)eech  is  not  ol)scure  hut  obvious  —  sounds,  in  fact,  which  are 
produced  in  the  anterior  part  of  tlm  mouth,  by  the  lips,  or  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  clear  and  forcible  impression  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer. 

liefore  a  child  can  rej)roduce  a  sound  once  heard,  two  processes 
are  necessary.  The  brain  of  the  child  must  first  receive  the  im¬ 
pression,  or  the  percept,  of  that  sound.  Then,  the  moment  before 
reproduction  of  the  impression  as  sound,  the  percept  must  l)e 
reproduced  as  re-percept.  Xow,  the  re.semhlance  l)etween  the 
sound  as  uttered  by  a  teacher  ami  tlie  sound  as  reproduced  by  the 
vocal  organs  of  the  child,  will  dejiend  —  first,  on  the  vividne.ss  of 
the  percept ;  second,  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  re-percept  to  the 
perce}»t ;  and  thinl,  on  the  completeness  of  the  response  yielded 
by  tlie  organs  of  the  voice  to  the  nerve  stimulus  .setting  them  in 
motion.  Yet  we  have  here  to  do  simply  with  the  percejit.  If  that 
be  vivid,  it  will  a.ssert  its  character  in  the  correctne.ss  of  the  repro¬ 
duced  sound.  Hut  if  it  is  weak  or  faulty  in  any  respect,  then  its 
defect  will  lie  reproduced  in  an  erroneous  pronunciation. 

By  what  circumstances,  then,  or  conditions  is  the  character  of 
the  percejit  determined?  It  mu.st  first  lie  rememliered  that,  for 
purely  human  exjieriences  like  those  of  speech  and  of  listening  to 
speecli,  the  senses  need  organization ;  and  that  in  the  child  their 
progress  to  the  degree  of  acuteness  which  lielongs  to  human  lieings 
fully  matured  is  definite  and  gradual.  The  period  of  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  speech  is  al.so  the  period  in  which  the  .sense  of  sight,  and 
particularly  that  of  hearing,  undergo  a  cumulative  improvement 
of  considerable  range.  Hence  it  is  in  this  period  that  such  sen.ses 
are  only  fully  awake  to  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  inqiressions 
The  circumstances  under  which  a  sound  is  produced  or  an  objec 
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is  seen  will  thus  have  a  much  more  important  effect  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  percept  created  by  the  sonoroiis  or  visible  object  than 
they  can  j)ossibly  have  at  a  later  period,  when  the  senses  have 
acquired  their  full  acuteness.  Any  oKstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
sonorous  wave  will  exert  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  })ercept 
larger  than  that  which  would  be  exerted  in  the  case  of  an  advdt, 
and  it  will  therefore  \ni  of  considerable  import;ince  to  the  hearing 
of  a  child,  and  to  its  j)ercei)tion  of  a  vocal  sound,  whether  that 
sound  is  uttered  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  or  is  produced 
by  the  lips,  or  with  the  cooperation  of  the  tongue  and  teeth.  Nor 
do  very  young  children  depend  alone  for  the  imitJition  of  a  sound 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  accjuire- 
ment  of  speech,  at  any  rate,  they  usually  gaze  at  the  speaker’s 
mouth,  with  an  apparent,  and  very  real,  though  only  sub-conscious, 
purpose  of  observing  the  position  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  or  the 
movements  of  Ijoth,  in  the  act  of  articulation.  This  attention  to 
the  visible  phenomena  of  speech  —  this  application  of  all  the 
available  means  of  successful  imitation  —  seems  to  pass  away  as 
the  child  gains  the  rudiments  of  articulate  language  ;  but  while  it 
continues,  the  testimony  of  vision  is  as  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
acquirement  of  visible  arrangements  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  as 
is  the  testimony  of  hearing  in  favor  of  the  more  audible  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  less  audible  sounds.  In  other  words,  the 
sounds  modified  in  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  where  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and  where  the 
physical  arrangementJ^  of  vocal  utterance  may  be  clearly  seen,  have 
a  tendency  to  be  selected  for  earlier  acquirement  than  the  sounds 
which  are  modified  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  where  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and  where  the 
organic  positions  that  produce  those  vibrations  cannot  be  observed. 

Now,  if  there  l)e  such  a  selection  as  this,  children  must  find  it 
on  the  one  hand  easier  to  pronounce  labials  and  dentals,  on  the 
other,  more  difficult  to  enunciate  medials  and  gutturals  —  easy  or 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  produce  sounds  according  as  they  possess  the 
conditions  of  ease  and  difficulty  as  just  descriljed.  Moreover,  a 
law  like  this  requires,  as  proof  of  its  existence  and  operation,  not 
only  that  certain  sounds  shall  Ije  easy  to  acquire,  and  certain  other 
sounds  difficult  to  acquire,  but  that  in  the  child  speech  to  which 
the  alleged  law  is  applicable  there  shall  occur  more  of  the  “  easy  ” 
than  of  the  difficult  sounds,  and  that  the  blunders  of  children  in 
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pronunciation  sliall  l)e  mainly  blunders  arising  out  of  the  improper 
rejection  of  the  difticult  sounds  and  the  improper  selection  of  the 
easy  ones. 

The  first  examination  of  child  speech  to  which  I  shall  draw 
attention  was  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  for  1877.  It  resulted  in  the  jtreparation  of  a 
tabular  statement  presenting  the  whole  of  the  words  known  by  a 
child  two  years  of  age.  The  list  showed  the  use  of  the  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  following  proportion  : 


A, 

14 

15 

M, 

32 

T, 

37 

B, 

53 

II, 

29 

N, 

17  * 

U  V 

a 

c, 

51 

I, 

5 

0, 

12 

w, 

25 

22 

J, 

3 

P, 

34 

X, 

3 

E, 

5 

K, 

8 

QR, 

21 

Y, 

3 

F, 

16 

L, 

16 

8, 

60 

z, 

3 

Unfortunatel}',  proportions  like  these  give  us  no  direct  clue  to 
the  child’s  ability  to  utter  certain  sounds  with  greater  ease  than 
certain  other  .sounds.  Its  milieu,  the  conversation  of  its  j)arents, 
a  hundred  accidental  circumstances,  may  have  decided  it  in  the 
choice  of  words  for  imitation.  But  if  we  l)elieve  that  it  would  b<3 
more  likely  to  ac(juire  a  word  Ijeginning  with  an  ea.sy  letter  than 
a  word  beginning  Avith  a  difhcult  letter,  then  the  table  may  be 
admitted  to  have  a  certain  significance.  And  if  we  regard  as  easy 
letters  B,  I),  F,  M,  N,  P,  S,  T  —  each  of  which  is  an  obvious  sound 
in  the  sense  already  laid  down  —  then  we  shall  have  271  .separate 
utterances  as  compared  with  210  utterances  of  the  more  difficult 
sounds.  The  result  Avould  stand  in  a  more  explicit  statement 
thus :  — 

Eight  letter  of  the  alphaljet,  representing  ea.sy  sounds,  yield 
271  rei)etitions. 

Eighteen  letters  of  the  alphal)et,  representing  difficult  sounds, 
yield  210  repetitions. 

In  a  further  examination  Avith  a  second  child,  also  at  the  age  of 
tAvo  years,  the  largest  number  of  repetitions  Avere  of  the  folloAving 
lettei*s :  — 

B,  47  C,  39  S,  45  T,  32 

The  B,  S,  T,  labial,  sibilant,  and  dental  respectively,  are  clearly 
“  obvious,”  markedly  \dsible  and  audible  sounds.  The  C  is  too 
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ol)scure  to  Ik?  taken  account  of,  since  it  may  freciucntly  form  })ait 
of  tlie  combination  “cli,”  or  may  occasionally  be  used  as  a  sibil¬ 
ant —  in  lK>tb  of  Avhicli  cjuses  it  would,  like  the  rest,  be  an  obvious 
sound.  Mr.  Holden's  C  words  do  actually  include  “corner,” 
“chair,”  “cellar,”  while  recktmed  as  an  S  word  we  find  “su^ar.” 

The  third  experiment,  with  a  lK>y  two  years  old  for  subject, 
yielded  the  following  results :  — 


B, 

16 

s. 

13 

c, 

18 

M, 

12 

H, 

16 

In  the  year  18711  a*nother  investigator,^  having  noted  all  the 
words  known  by  a  girl  two  years  old,  arrange<l  them  so  as  to  show 
the  fre(jueney  of  occurrence  of  different  letters  as  initial  letters  of 
the  words.2  The  following  are  the  largest  numlK?r  of  repetitions 
recorded :  — 

S,  151  C,  95 

B,  125  P,  97 

It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  limitations  properly  lx*long  to  the 
experiments  cited,  the  tendency  to  repetition  has  in  every  case 
l)een  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  those  sounds  which  yield  vivid 
percepts,  and  which  are  easily  followed  in  their  “physical  ”  aspects 
by  the  eye. 

Much  more  suited  to  our  purpf)se  are  the  olwervations  of  Preyer, 
a  well-known  (xerman  investigator,  who  has  given  an  exhaustive 
account  of  errors  made  in  pronunciation  by  certain  (xerman  chil¬ 
dren  whose  earliest  exi)eriments  in  speech  he  was  enabled  to  follow 
closely.®  It  may  l>e  said  at  once  that  the  results  thus  obtained 
give  a  general  confirmation  of  the  view  advanced  in  these  pages. 
At  times,  exceptions  may  Ik?  found,  or  a  law  fully  o[)erative  in  the 
early  period  of  a  child's  struggles  with  vocal  sounds  may  seem 
much  less  a  power  in  the  later  period  of  th()se  struggles ;  yet  gen¬ 
erally  there  will  Ik?  found  a  distinct  preference  by  children  for  the 
sounds  designated  easy  or  obvious,  and  a  distinct  inability  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  or  to  pronounce  well,  those  sounds  which  I  have  called 
difficult.  That  guttural  or  throat  sounds,  for  example,  have  a 

1  Mr.  W.  Humphreys,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for 
1879.  Page  5. 

*  With  a  purpose,  of  course,  quite  distinct  from  mine. 

*  See  "  Die  Seele  des  Kindes.” 
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tendency  to  l)e  rejected,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  errors,  as 


cited  by  Herr  Rreyer 

:  — 

Mlspronun 

Mispronun¬ 

Word. 

ciution. 

Word. 

ciation. 

Ilin, 

in. 

Karl, 

all. 

Herz, 

atz. 

Grete, 

ete. 

Klatschen, 

atsen. 

Gewesen, 

wesen. 

Garten, 

atten. 

Kopf, 

opf. 

Gasse, 

asse. 

The  “  sh  ”  is  also  a 

difficult 

sound,  pronounced  entirely  within 

the  mouth,  and  by  a 

,  rather 

complex  arrangement  of  the  vocal 

organs.  How  children  deal 

Avith  it  is  .shown 

by  the  following 

examples :  — 

Schule, 

tule 

Schwein, 

wein. 

Schaf, 

saf. 

Tisch, 

tiss. 

Schlafen, 

lafen,  slafen.  Ding, 

din. 

Hirsch, 

iss. 

Singt, 

int. 

Stuhl, 

till. 

R  represents  another  difficult  sound,  which  most  children  fail  to 
pronounce  clearly.  That  the  German  child  does  not  enunciate  it 


readily  is  thus  shown  : 

Dnrch, 

duch. 

Traurig, 

tan tech. 

Brot, 

hot. 

Ruhe, 

ule. 

U  liter. 

unte. 

The  L  is  frequently  interchanged  in  language  by  R,  probably 
owing  to  the  likeness  existing  between  the  physiological  arrange¬ 
ments  needed  to  produce  the  sounds.  That  they  are  alike  in  diffi¬ 
culty  is  shown  by  such  cjises  of  mispronunciation  as :  — 

Licht,  icht.  Blatt,  batn. 

Vogel,  voge.  Mantel,  mante. 

Laterne,  atenne. 

The  following  are  examples  of  complex  rejection :  — 

Kike,  itte.  Gross,  toss. 

Finger,  finne.  Katze,  tatze. 

Klein,  tein. 

In  the  first  example,  the  difficult  R  is  rejected,  and  the  easy  TT 
put  in  place  of  the  difficult  K.  In  the  second  case,  the  difficult 
NG  is  replaced  by  the  easy  NN.  In  the  third,  the  easy  T  takes 
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the  place  of  the  two  difficult  sounds  of  KL.  In  the  fourth,  (ill, 
each  of  which  letters  represents  a  difficult  sound,  yields  to  the 
easy  sound  of  T.  In  the  fifth  exami)le,  the  easy  T  replaces  the 
difficult  K.  Not  less  significant  are  such  changes  as:  — 

Hase,  ade.  Besen,  bebe. 

Wasser,  webbe.  Schwalbe,  baubee. 

Bos,  beb. 

It  will  l)e  noted  that  in  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  difficult 
H  disapj)ears  altogetlier,  and  that  the  easy  S  (pronounced  as  Z,) 
is  replaced  by  the  still  easier  I).  In  the  second,  the  easy  SS  is 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  easiest  of  all  sounds,  that  of  the  H.  In  the 
tliird,  B  takes  the  place  of  the  less  easy  S  (Z)  ;  in  the  fourth, 
there  is  a  similar  change ;  while  in  the  fifth,  the  B  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  difficult  SCH  and  the  L. 

The  next  group  of  errors  noted  by  Herr  Preyer  may  be  given 
as  follows :  — 

Morgen,  moigjen.  Warum,  atnum. 

Martha,  matta.  Werfen,  welfen. 

Arnold,  annold. 

These  supply  us — firet,  with  two  rejections  of  the  difficult  II, 
with  the  substitution  of  a  vowel  and  an  easy  T,  then  with  an  easy 
N,  replacing  a  third  II,  a  still  easier  M  taking  the  place  of  a  fourth 
R,  and  an  interchange  in  the  last  example  of  L  for  11. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  following  cases :  — 

Bild,  bind.  Legen,  degen. 

Lampe,  bampe.  Lowe,  wewe. 

Stille,  tinne. 

Here,  easy  N  replaces  difficult  L  ;  still  easier  B  takes  the  [)lace  of 
difficult  L;  eas}*  T  replaces  difficult  SH;  easy  I)  is  preferred  to 
difficult  L ;  and  easy  W  (V  sound)  excludes  difficult  L. 

Tlie  following  are  miscellaneous  illustrations :  — 

Ohr,  oa.  Blatt,  batn. 

Hemd,  hem.  Tuch,  tubs. 

Hand,  hann.  Vater,  fa-ata. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  these  seven  cases  of  error 
is  the  omission  or  the  replacement  of  the  II  and  L.  The  difficult 
guttural  CH  is  rejected  in  one  of  the  examples.  In  two  cases,  a 
final  I)  is  omitted,  probably  out  of  sheer  laziness,  the  potency  of 
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whicli  in  lingual  development,  has  been  abundantly  acknowledged. 
In  such  examples  as  — 

Auge,  autse.  Zahne,  tane. 

Bart,  baat.  Schulter,  ulter. 

Kinn,  tenn. 

the  reader  will  recognize  in  every  case  the  rejection  of  a  difficult 
for  an  easy  sound  —  of  S  (  Z)  for  N,  of  H  for  A,  of  K  for  T,  of  Z 
(TS)  for  T  —  and  the  complete  dropping  of  SCI  I. 

The  last  errors  I  shall  add  on  the  authority  of  Herr  Preyer,  are: 


Schlitteii, 

lita,  litta. 

Kainm, 

dam,  lamm,  namm. 

Trommel, 

tommei.. 

Korb, 

torb. 

Scbliissel, 

littl. 

Nichts, 

nits. 

Klopfen, 

topf. 

Liiften, 

utile. 

Kleben, 

leben. 

Verbrochen, 

versprochen. 

Abscheiden, 

abneideu. 

Knopfe, 

nepf. 

Mit  dem  Messer  schneiden, 

Messer  neiden. 

Es  ist  kein  Milch  da. 

tain  Milch  da. 

Das  ist  der  Schlafrock, 

dass-la-okk. 

With  infrequent  exceptions,  eas}*^  sounds  are  substituted  for  dif¬ 
ficult  ones  in  all  the  above-cited  cases. 

Some  other  noteworthy  experiments,  errors  of  pronunciation  by 
children  have  been  collected  by  Frau  von  Strumpell,  amongst 
them  the  mistakes  made  by  a  child  ten  months  old.  They  are 
presented  in  the  following  order :  — 


Fahren, 

paren. 

August, 

aua. 

Fallen, 

pallen. 

Trinken, 

tinken. 

Brot, 

bot. 

Gabel, 

dabel. 

Augen, 

aiijen. 

Scbliissel, 

lussel. 

Artig, 

atig. 

Nichts, 

nits. 

Stirn, 

tirn. 

Heiss, 

eiss. 

Wange, 

wanne. 

A  clear  preference  for  easy  sounds  to  the  exclusion  of  sounds 
that  are  difficult  is  shown  by  every  one  of  these  thirteen  examples. 
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The  changes,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  may  l)e 
descril)ed  thus:  Substitution  of  easy  P  for  less  easy  F  (twice); 
omission  of  difficult  K ;  rejection  of  difficult  (x  for  easy  (vowel) 
J ;  omission  of  difficult  R ;  use  of  easy  T  in  place  of  difficult  ST ; 
omission  of  difficult  G  (twice) ;  omission  of  difficult  R ;  substitu¬ 
tion  of  easy  D  for  difficult  G;  omission  of  difficult  SCH;  omission 
of  difficult  (guttural)  CH;  omission  of  difficult  (aspirate)  H. 

Yierordt,  the  German  physiologist,  writing  in  the  Deutsches 
Revue  for  January,  1879,  gave  the  following  examples  of  mispro¬ 
nunciation  by  a  child  between  two  and  three  yeai’s  old :  — 

Bos,  bob.  Lowe,  wewe. 

Besen,  bebe.  Blasebalg,  babaube. 

Wasser,  webbe.  Schemel,  emele. 

That  is  to  say:  use  of  easy  H  for  less  easy  S  (Z);  sul>stitution 
of  easy  BB  for  less  easy  SS;  employment  of  easy  \V  (V)  in  place 
of  difficult  L ;  omission  of  difficult  L  and  substitution  of  easy  BE 
for  difficult  LG;  omission  of  difficult  SCH. 

Herr  I.  E.  Lobisch,  another  investigator  in  the  field  of  infant 
speech,^  states  that  the  first  consonants  uttered  by  cliildren  are 
those  Avliich  are  formed  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth 
or  lips,  namely,  M,  B,  P.  M.  A.  de  la  Calle  tells  of  a  child  wliose 
first  attempt  to  utter  the  word  beau  resulted  in  the  sound  M-BE, 
showing  the  ease  with  which  two  classes  of  labials  may  be  inter- 
changed.2  The  same  child  made  the  following  errors  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  :  — 

Otes-toi,  6t-ta.  Mouchoir,  moussoir. 

Clou,  cou.  La-haut,  la-lo. 

In  the  fii'st  case,  (  )I  is  avoided  as  being  too  difiicult;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  the  child  rejects  L;  in  the  third,  the  OI  is  at  last  accom¬ 
plished.  but  the  difficult  C'H  has  to  Ije  replaced  by  the  easy  SS; 
in  the  fourth  (i)robably  separated  from  the  first  l)y  an  interval  of 
time),  the  L  has  l>een  acMpiired,  and  is  found  easier  to  pronounce 
than  the  guttural  H.  M.  A.  de  la  Calle  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  formula  RGH  in  representation  of  the  sound  of  R, 
which  he  says  “les  enfants  ne  peuveiit  prononcer  pendant  long- 
temps.”  V  r  ^  ^  7  , 

»  See  “  Entwickelungssfeschiclite  tier  Seele  Ues  Klndes.” 

*Iii  New  Greek  the  sound  IJ  is  expressed  by  the  two  consoniints  MP.  Tlie  Uoniaic 
method  of  spelling  a  well-known  poet’s  uume  is,  therefore,  not  Byron,  but  Mpyron. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT,  of  Ilarvtiid  College,  is,  just  now,  putting 
forth  some  valuable  papers ;  none  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  his  essay,  in  the  August  numl)er  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  on 
the  rearrangement  of  the  course  of  study  for  secondary  and  graded 
schools.  The  President  urges* that  too  much  time  is  given  to 
irrelevant  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  schooling ;  and  that 
our  children  are  more  damaged  hy  the  confusion  of  our  ambitious 
schemes  of  elementary  education  than  they  would  be  by  steady 
Avork  that  would  pre.sent  important  topics,  treated  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  way.  * 

He  suggests  that  foreign  languages  may  better  come  in  at  eight 
than  twelve  yeai-s  of  age ;  and  that,  because  of  the  postponement 
of  the  preparatory  department,  the  time  of  entering  college  is  so 
delayed  that  the  average  graduate  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
become  self-supporting  till  nearer  thirty  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  maintains  that  the  Ikh's  in  the  French  .schools  are  so  handled 
that  they  accomplish  a  larger  amount  of  solid  work  and  are  farther 
advanced  in  preparatory  studies,  at  a  given  age,  than  our  own ; 
and,  although  he  deprecates  hasty  changes,  he  urges  a  movement 
in  the  direction  indicated  and  insists  that  this  reform  would  Ije 
invaluable  to  schools  of  every  sort.  We  believe  a  good  deal  in 
the  President’s  theory.  The  expert  instruction  in  the  elementary 
and  grammar  school  work  of  our  cities  has  reached  a  point  of 
elaboration,  diffusion,  and  almost  distraction  that  calls  loudly  for 
wise  condensation,  the  weeding  out  of  superfluous  matter  and  the 
bringing  forward,  more  rapidly,  of  the  points  of  real  importiince. 
We  somewhat  distrust,  however,  the  value  of  such  parallels  as  the 
President  and  a  large  cla.ss  of  our  Univei’sity  men  are  fond  of 
drawdiig  l)etween  European  and  American  children,  in  this  respect. 
The  European  continental  lM)y  and  girl  live  in  a  world  so  different 
from  our  own  that  there  is  little,  com})aratively-.  to  divert  their 
attention  from  steady,  (piiet,  and  often  severe  school  work.  Be¬ 
tween  eight  and  flfteen,  the  American  child  is  in  contact  Avith  a 
Avhole  class  of  iileas,  stimulants,  impressions,  and  aspirations  Avhich 
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must  prevent  the  same  kind  of  absorbing  interest  and  steady 
application.  And  this  environment  of  the  American  yontb,  tbongb 
often  disparaged  by  the  scbool-men,  is  really  an  indispensable, 
sometimes  the  most  valuable,  portion  of  bis  educational  ontbt  for 
American  life. 

The  essay,  moreover,  regards  the  educational  question  chiefly 
from  the  University  point  of  view,  which  is  not  that  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  more  tbongbtfnl  American  people.  There  is, 
certainly,  as  mncb  need  of  readjustment  and  adaptation  in  the 
College  and  University  as  in  the  reform  suggested  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  But  essays  like  this  will  certainly 
help  to  bridge  the  chasm,  so  long  maintained  by  the  stnbl)orn 
managers  of  the  higher  education,  and  hasten  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  a  true  national  system  of  instrnction,  from  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  University. 

The  great  excitement  in  Boston  over  the  case  of  Mr.  Travis  and 
his  teaching  of  history  continues,  and  is  likely  to  enter  as 
an  important  factor  into  the  coming  election  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  city.  The  controvei'sy  is  rather  upon  (jnestions 
of  fact  than  of  theory.  These,  too,  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
there  would  seem  to  l>e  little  difficulty  in  determining  them. 

No  one  should  object  to  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  facts 
of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  the  banishment  of  Boger  Williams,  or 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  Quakers  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  C’olony.  In  like  manner  the  ugly  facts  of  the 
fires  of  Smithfleld,  the  trial  of  Galileo,  or  the  sale  of  Tetzel’s 
indulgences  may  Ik?  taught  as  passages  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  human  race  is  advancing,  and  better  principles  are  now  gov¬ 
erning  men  than  in  the  earlier  ages.  Let  ns  rejoice  in  tliat,  and 
while  teaching  the  facts  of  the  })ast,  let  it  Ik  done  with  such  can¬ 
dor  and  good  will  to  men  as  not  to  stir  up  the  worst  passions  of 
the  race,  but  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  tlie  entire  race,  and  that  blood  should  everywhere  i)rove  to 
be  thicker  than  water.  But  the  tiling  above  all  otliers  to  lie  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded,  iireserved  and  fostered  is  our  system  of  free,  puli- 
lic  schools,  and  no  portion  of  our  cosmopolitan  community  should 
be  perinitteil  to  interfere  with  this  essential  American  institution. 
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Efficient  arrangements  are  now  making  for  an  appropriate 
celebration  at  Washington  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  adoption  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  tlie  discovery  of  this  continent  by 
Columbus.  An  association  called  the  “  Board  of  Promotion,  Per¬ 
manent  Exposition  of  the  Three  Americas,”  with  Mr.  Alex.  I). 
Anderson  as  secretary,  has  been  organized,  and  measures  are  now 
being  taken  to  insure  general  interest  in  the  matter  throughout 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  Spain  has  already  signified  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  participate,  and  the  American  Congress  has  taken  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps.  The  site  proposed  for  the  permanent  exposition 
and  the  celebration  is  on  the  public  lands  ladween  the  Washington 
monument  and  the  Potomac,  and  handsome  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  Board  of  Promotion  have  published 
a  beautiful  bird’s-eye  view  of  Washington,  in  colors,  which  would 
be  a  useful  and  artistic  ornament  to  any  .school. 

The  education  of  the  young  in  sentiments  and  principles  of 
patriotism  should  form  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  our  public  .schools.  C'hicago  has  set  a  good  example  in  offering 
prizes  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  for  e.s.says  on  “  Patriotism.” 
The  income  of  ijl  0,000  has  lx*en  given  to  the  school  department 
of  the  city  by  Mr.  V.  F.  Lawson,  the  publisher  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  to  be  expended  in  })rocuring  suitable  medals  to  he 
awarded  each  year.  Mr.  Lawson  states  the  object  he  has  in  view, 
in  the  following  words  :  “  F'or  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest 

in  the  study  of  }»atriotic  literature  by  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  to  the  end  that  familiarity  with  the  cau.ses  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  American  Republic,  and  with  the  motives  which 
inspired  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  the  fathers  may  develop  a 
higher  standard  of  American  citizenship.”  Here  is  an  example 
worthy  to  be  followed  in  other  cities. 

rr^H  E  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As.sociation  at  San 
-L  Francisco  proved  to  be  of  very  high  order.  It  was  well 
planned  and  the  admirable  plan  was  equally  well  carried  out. 
The  people  of  that  great  city  are  deserving  of  all  i)raise  for  their 
abundant  hospitality  and  generosity.  The  cause  of  education 
iq)on  the  Pacific  coast  must  inevitably  be  a  great  gainer  for  such 
a  stimulating  meeting.  Now  let  the  next  meeting  1x3  at  Boston, 
and  let  it  be  worthy  of  that  cultured  city. 
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PROFESSIONAL  study  for  teachers  is  constantly  gaining 
ground  in  this  country.  New  facilities  for  such  study  are 
being  furnished  from  time  to  time  and  in  various  ways.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  undertaken  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  upon  pedagogy,  and  has  appointed  Prof.  Jerome  Allen, 
Ph.  I).,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  School  Journal,  to  that  de})art- 
ment.  The  first  course  was  given  last  year,  and  the  experiment 
proved  a  success.  During  the  coming  scholastic  year,  a  course 
will  be  given  on  Saturdays  at  eleven  o’clock,  l)eginning  Octolxjr 
4th.  These  lectures  will  In?  the  foundation  for  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  to  cover  three  years.  The  first  course  comprises  the 
“  History  of  Educational  Thought  ”  ;  the  second,  “  The  Science  of 
Education  ”  ;  and  the  third,  “  Methodology.”  The  last  named  in¬ 
cludes  “■the  organization,  supervision,  and  management  of  schools  ; 
the  art  of  grading  and  arranging  school  work,  and  the  conduct  of 
Institutes ;  school  law ;  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing ;  the 
philosophy  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches ; 
general  school-room  })ractice ;  school  hygiene,  etc.”  This  advance 
movement  will  receive  the  cordial  a})proval  of  all  friends  of 
American  Education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  a  decided 
success. 

IT  is  not  sufficiently  understood  that,  perhaps,  the  greatest  gain 
in  our  new  educational  methods  is  not  found  in  our  improved 
ways  of  instruction,  but  in  the  organization,  spirit  of  discipline, 
moral  and  social  training,  and  general  conduct  of  the  entire  realm 
of  school  life.  Here  the  ultra  advocates  of  the  religious  and 
moral  element  show  their  narrowness,  in  leaving  out  of  account 
the  })rodigious  moral  advantage  to  the  chihl  in  the  kind  of  place 
a  good  school  has  now  become.  It  woidd  have  been  impossible  to 
work  the  improved  modern  methods  of  instruction  in  the  old-time 
schoolhouse  under  the  narrow  limitations  there  existing.  ( )utside 
a  suj)erior  family,  there  is  no  position  in  which  the  mass  of  our 
children  are  now  surrounded  by  so  many  inducements  to  virtue, 
where  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  up  into  good  morals  and  gentle  man- 
nem,  as  in  the  better  class  of  our  graded  schools. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  New  Zealand  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  giving  as  it  does  particulars 
of  educational  work  and  progress  in  this  distant  and  comparatively 
unknown  part  of  the  world  :  — 

The  underl3'ing  principle  of  our  primary  system  of  education  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  tliree  words  — free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  The  mone}’ 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  primary  schools  is  voted  b}'  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives —  our  House  of  Commons  —  on  the  application  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  who  presents  his  report  to  Parliament,  in  which  report 
the  estimate  for  the  j’ear  is  given  and  asked  for.  This  j’ear,  the  sum 
applied  for  was  £300.024;  the  sum  granted  was  £300.019,  being  less 
by  five  jMJunds  than  requested.  The  motion  that  the  vote  be  reduced  by 
this  small  amount  was  a  mere  technical  matter  to  afibrd  the  opposition 
members  an  opportunitv  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  retrenchment. 
The  above  sum  is  supplemented  bj'  moneys  accruing  fi’om  reserves  set 
apart  for  primary  education  when  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  seven 
self-governing  Provinces.  These  Provinces  were  abolished  twelve  years 
ago,  and  the  whole  Colony  placed  under  a  general  government.  The 
whole  moneys  available  from  direct  vote  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  from  these  reserves,  amounts  roughl}’  to  over  £400.000.  This 
amount  is  paid  upon  the  dail}'  average  attendance  which  last  j'ear 
amounted  to  83,405,  the  number  on  the  roll  having  been  106,328.  This 
money’  is  distributed  by  the  Central  Department  among  the  thirteen 
Boards  of  Education,  who  again  distribute  it  among  the  local  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  vote  for  Buildings  has  for  several  years  been  paid  out  of  loans ; 
but  this  mode  of  payment  is  now  stopped,  and  there  is  a  battle  going  on 
as  to  whether  the  local  Boards  shall  have  power  to  imjx>se  rates  for  this 
purpose,  or  whether  the  approaching  Parliament  shall  be  asked  to  pay 
both  the  money’  for  teaching  and  the  money  for  building  out  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  state  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  changes  as  to  admin¬ 
istration.  The  opinion  is  growing  that  we  have  too  much  machinery’. 
Boards  and  Committees  and  a  Central  Department  are  not  all  needed 
to  do  the  educational  work  of  a  colony  containing  but  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  and  less  than  one-sixth  of  that  number  of  children.  As 
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things  are.  Boards  have  tlie  appointment  of  teachers,  and  3’et  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  they  are  to  "•consult"  the  local  committee  before  an 
apiK)intment  can  be  made.  Some  boards  c*onsult  by  practically  allowing 
the  committees  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  teacher ;  others  select  a  few 
competent  men,  and  send  their  names  to  the  committee  for  final  choice. 
This  question  and  some  others  oflen  gives  rise  to  serious  friction.  Some¬ 
times  a  complete  dead-lock  occurs,  and  at  present  there  can  be  no  appeal 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  Then  again.  Boards  have  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Inspectors  (corresponding,  I  i)resume,  to  your  Superintendents), 
and  the  payment  of  teachers ;  accordingly,  the  standard  of  inspection 
varies  in  ditlerent  districts,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  show  glaring 
irregularities.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  most  of  these  serious 
defects  will  be  removed  from  the  system  by  special  legislation  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  am  strongl}' of  opinion,  that  local  committees  could 
be  swept  away  and  tlieir  places  taken  by  a  visiting  commissioner.  As 
to  Boards,  six  of  them  could  very  well  do  the  work  required.  Both 
Insijectors  and  teachers  should  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

It  follows  from  the  above  principle,  that  parents  have  no  fees  to  pay. 
In  some  parts  the}’  do  not  even  pay  for  stationery,  pens,  and  ink  —  these 
being  [u-ovided  by  the  local  committee  out  of  what  is  called  the  Fund  for 
Incidental  Expenses,  voted  by  tlie  Boards.  It  is  really  a  question 
w’helher  it  is  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  thus  to  let  the  parent  off  scot- 
free.  People  usually  value  most  what  they  give  something  for.  In  these 
circumstances,  you  would  expect  parents  to  send  their  children  with 
considerable  regularity.  Yet  they  do  not.  Professedly,  compulsory 
lK)wers  are  given  to  committees  to  enforce  one-half  of  possible  attend¬ 
ance  ;  but  this  power  is  rarely  exercised,  mainly  because  of  the  expense 
of  putting  the  legal  machinery  in  action,  aud  the  further  uncertainty  of 
the  magistrate’s  decision.  In  two  cities,  however,  a  truant  oliicer  has 
been  ai)pointed,  and  the  results  have  been  signally  satisfactory  As  the 
Parliamentary  vote  depends  upon  the  strict  average  attendance,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  regular  attendance  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  important  one.  On 
the  (jnestion  of  fees  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  before  a  special  commission 
whicli  recently  sat,  ten  out  of  thirty  witnesses  were  in  favor  of  imposing 
fees  on  parents  whose  children  are  in  the  higher  standards.  In  view  of 
the  absolute  need  for  retrenchment,  some  such  course  as  this  is  likely  to 
be  adopted  at  no  very  distant  date. 

It  may  be  well  to  complete  the  trilogy  of  words  by  glancing  at  the 
secular  character  of  the  system.  The  framer  of  the  present  education 
act  intended  all  schools  to  open  with  reading  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  was,  however,  overruled.  By  the 
terms  of  the  act,  there  must  be  two  hours’  consecutive  secular  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  morning,  and  two  hours’  consecutive  secular  instruction  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  the  committee  ma}’  allow  the  schoolroom  to  be  used  by 
any  minister  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction 
after  ov  before  school  hours.  A  ver}'  small  fraction  of  ministers  —  and 
those  Episcopalians  —  really  use  the  opportunity  afforded  them.  When 
the  people  have  been  tested  by  Plebiscite,  they  have  almost  to  a  man 
voted  in  favor  of  securing  religious  instruction  for  their  children  during 
school  hours,  so  that  there  is  some  likelihood  of  a  change  being  made  in 
that  direction  erelong. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Boards  of  Education  amongst  them 
provide  for  fort}'  scholarshii)s  at  £30  each,  to  enable  the  highest  of  the 
primary  scholars  to  pass  into  the  secondary  schools  ;  w’hile  there  again, 
the  University  of  New  Zealand  provides  junior  scholarships  w'orth  £40 
a  year  to  pass  these  on  to  the  University,  and  while  at  the  University, 
such  scholars  may  win  senior  scholarships  to  completely  carry  them  on  to 
the  M.  A.  degree.  Thus  a  career  is  open  to  talent.  We  already  —  in 
ten  years  —  have  men  who  began  at  the  lowest,  and  who  have  passed  to 
the  highest  educational  positions  in  the  land.  t.  f. 

ri'^IIE  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nows,  Victor  Lawson,  has  re- 
-1-  cently  given  ten  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  Public  School 
Patriotic  Fund.  An  income  of  five  per  cent,  on  this  fund  is  guaranteed, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  providing  medals  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essays 
on  American  Patriotism,  prepared  by  the  pupils  of  the  (Irammar  and 
High  schools  of  the  city.  I'o  each  High  school  are  offered  one  gold 
medal  and  two  bronze  medals,  and  to  each  Grammar  scliool,  one  silver 
medal  and  two  bronze  medals.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than 
this  effort  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  school  children  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  nobility  of  patriotism,  and  especially  so  in  a  cit}'  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  are  foreign  born,  or  have  foreign  born  parents.  In 
Chicago,  and,  I  think,  in  most  of  our  cities,  the  young  people  study 
American  history  during  the  entire  last  two  years  of  the  Grammar  school 
course.  The  prime  object  of  this  study  is  to  make  patriots,  to  awaken 
an  admiration  and  love  for  our  country  which  shall  be  akin  to  family 
pride  and  affection,  and  w'hich  will  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal  inter¬ 
ests  for  the  national  welfare.  This  effort  to  cultivate  patriotism  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Old  South  in  Boston. 

The  award  of  a  medal  is  a  simple  record  of  honor,  but  it  will  do  much 
to  stimulate  the  young  people  to  study  the  career  of  our  noblest  men, 
and  it  will  keep  before  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  interest,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  two  years,  the  most  important  phases  of  American  history  ; 
and,  what  is  of  almost  equal  value,  it  will  be  a  constant  leading  string  to 
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the  teacher,  steadily  guiding  the  work  through  the  great  movements  and 
important  crises  of  our  country.  The  otter  of  three  medals  to  each 
school,  instead  of  one,  gives  a  wider  range  and  greater  hope  to  the  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  extension  of  the  oflTer  to  the  High  schools  encourages 
the  study  of  American  patriotism  after  the  class  work  in  American  his¬ 
tory  is  ended.  The  pupils  of  sixty  or  seventy  schools  will  compete  for 
these  prizes,  and  nearly  two  hundred  medals  will  be  awarded  among  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago,  for  prize  essays,  on  the  one  subject  which  is 
of  supreme  importance  in  our  public  school  education,  while  several 
times  as  many  pupils  will  have  tested  their  knowledge  and  feeling  in  the 
same  ettbrt. 

This  is  a  large  measure  of  leaven,  which  will  be  sure  to  work  more  or 
less  through  the  whole  lump  of  public  school  life.  Was  ten  thousand 
dollars  ever  more  wisely  invested  ?  One  boy,  who  took  one  of  the  silver 
medals,  in  June,  by  a  notably  good  essay,  entered  school  one  morning, 
two  t  ears  ago,  with  an  anarchist  flag  in  his  button-hole. 

Mary  H  Bkedy. 


Merrick  LYOX,  LL.  D.  — The  death  of  this  distinguished  edu¬ 
cator  takes  from  our  sight  another  staunch  friend  of  ““good 
learning.”  Few  men  have  presided  over  one  school  for  more  than  forty 
tears,  annually  sending  3'ouug  men  to  tlieir  college  course  of  study. 
Dr.  Lyon  became  principal  of  the  University  Grammar  .School  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  in  1845,  which  position  he  retained  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Seldom  has  one  man  fitted  more  bo^'s  for  college  than  he,  or  done  the 
work  better,  or  during  a  long  life  shown  himself  a  firmer  or  wiser  friend 
of  education.  He  was  always  active,  and  generally  wise.  He  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  school  board  of  Providence  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Brown  University, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  that  institution.  For 
thirty-three  years  he  filled  the  office  ol“  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  by  the  symmetry'  of  his  Christian  character,  his  example  was  full 
of  good  fruits. 

MISS  MARGARET  K.  SMITH,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  well 
known  as  a  teacher,  author,  and  translator,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  Europe,  after  two  years’  study,  chiefl}’  in  Germany  and 
France,  is  at  present  translating  Herbart’s  Manual  of  Psychology  and 
Lange’s  Apperception. 
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Gekmany.  The  Classics  vs.  Science.  —  One  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  classics  in  schools  in  German}’  is 
an  article  by  Professor  Preyer,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  ”  for  April  28th. 

Professor  Preyer  insists  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as 
conducted  in  the  “  Gymnasia,”  is  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  that  the  advantage  which  the  “  Gymnasia”  have  over  the 
“  Real  Schools  ”  by  the  admission  of  their  pupils  to  all  the  university 
faculties,  is  unjust  and  artificial.  In  1869  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  submitted  the  following  question  to  the  universities  : 
Should  the  graduates  of  “  Real  Schools  ”  be  admitted  to  the  several 
faculties,  and  upon  what  conditions? 

The  eleven  faculties  of  theology  responded  in  the  negative.  Six  of 
the  nine  faculties  of  law  did  the  same.  The  nine  faculties  of  medicine 
were  divided,  four  being  in  favor  of  admission,  four  opposed  to  it,  and 
one  neutral. 

According  to  Professor  Preyer,  since  1869  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  While  the  theological  faculties  remain  favorable  to  the  old  pro¬ 
grammes,  among  the  other  faculties  a  majority  would  be  found  to  favor 
placing  all  secondary  schools  on  the  same  footing. 

The  greater  importance  attaching  to  science  courses  at  the  present 
date  as  compared  with  1869  is  shown  by  the  relative  increase  in  the 
number  of  professors.  The  faculty  of  law  shows  a  numerical  increase 
of  3.3  per  cent.;  that  of  theology,  of  5.2  per  cent.;  while  the  increase 
in  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine  was  23.4  per  cent., 
46.4  per  cent,  and  55.7  per  cent,  respectively.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  is  also  much  less  in  the  faculties  of  law  and  of 
theology  than  in  the  other  faculties.  The  tendency  is  illustrated  b}’  the 
attendance  upon  the  University  of  Berlin.  Here  the  faculties  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  of  science  have  gained  over  the  other  faculties  more  than  700 
pupils,  or  a  number  in  itself  sulRcient  to  fill  a  university.  “These  fig¬ 
ures  show  conclusiveh’,”  says  Professor  Preyer,  “  that  the  stud}'  of  the 
natural  sciences  has  made  incessant  progress  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  much  greater  number  of  chairs  than 
are  required  in  the  faculties  of  law,  theology,  and  classical  philology. 
Gradually  but  surely,”  he  observes,  “the  natural  sciences  are  taking  in 
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the  higher  seat  of  learning  the  place  which  belongs  to  them,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  vivifying  influence  which  they  have  already  exercised 
U|)on  the  universities  will  be  felt  at  no  distant  day  in  the  secondary 
schools.” 

France.  Address  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  —  The 
spirit  which  animates  republican  France  is  well  illustrated  by  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  successive  ministers  of  public  instruction.  The*  changes  of 
government  have  brought  six  different  men  to  that  position  within  a 
decade ;  but  it  has  wrought  no  material  change  either  in  the  conduct  of 
the  department  or  in  the  educational  ideals  maintained. 

The  present  minister,  Mons.  Edward  Lockroy,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  annual  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Association,  which,  saving  onl^’  the  absence  of  the  impetuous 
florid  eloquence  of  Jules  Ferrj-,  might  have  been  his  own  speech  on  a 
similar  occasion  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

While  understanding  perfectly  the  importance  of  technical  instruction, 
no  people  evince  a  fuller  appreciation  than  the  French  of  the  narrowing 
tendencies  of  the  training  and  the  necessity  of  offsetting  these  in  the 
education  of  a  people. 

Mons.  Lockroy  presented  these  conditions  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
impressive  that  his  words  ma}’  well  be  rehearsed  among  us :  — 

“You  have  understood,”  he  said,  addressing  the  members  of  the 
association,  “  that  in  a  democracy  like  our  own,  it  is  not  onlj'  necessary 
to  make  men  useful  and  honest,  —  without  honest}’,  a  democracy  must 
soon  cease  to  exist,  —  but  also  to  make  citizens  familiar  with  general 
ideas,  having  notions  of  law,  of  political  economy,  of  history ;  capable 
of  comprehending  the  great  questions  that  agitate  Parliament,  capable 
also  of  judging  of  doctrines,  and  of  men  when  called  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sovereignty. 

“You  have  recognized  the  imixirtance  of  raising  men  above  the  anxi¬ 
eties  of  daily  life,  the  perpetual  routine  of  a  painful  existence,  above 
their  cares,  their  disappointments,  their  sorrows,  by  imparting  to  them 
an  interest  in  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  a  taste  for  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  great  writers  and  poets  who 
are  the  true  consolers  of  humanity.” 

Physical  Training  in  French  Secondary  Schools. —  A  committee 
has  been  formed  in  France  under  the  presidency  of  Jules  Simon,  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

This  committee  includes  a  number  of  men  holding  high  civil  positions 
or  distinguished  as  doctors  and  educators.  Recently,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mons.  Simon,  they  visited  the  Monge  school  to  investigate  the  first 
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experiment  made  in  France  for  including  physical  exercise  in  the  daily 
routine. 

The  director  of  this  school.  Mons.  Godard,  maintains  that  eleven 
hours’  intellectual  work  for  young  pupils  and  thirteen  hours  for  those  a 
little  older  is  too  much,  and  following  the  example  of  English  schools, 
he  has  decided  to  reduce  the  hours  of  stud}’  in  order  to  secure  time  for 
exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air,  — games  have  been  instituted  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  riding  and  boating. 

Jules  Simon,  who  has  been  endeavoring  for  a  long  time  to  convince 
his  countrymen  that  French  students  are  overworked,  was  delighted 
with  what  he  saw  at  this  school.  It  is  his  purpose  to  create  three  school 
parks :  one  at  Saint  Cloud,  and  the  others  upon  appropriate  sites,  thus 
giving  substantial  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  has  so 
long  advocated. 

England.  Married  Teachers  under  the  London  School  Board. — 
The  motion  introduced  into  the  London  School  Board  by  lion.  Conrad 
Dillon,  to  prevent  married  women  teachers  in  the  future  entering  upon 
or  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  excited  opposition  not  unmixed 
with  indignation.  The  most  satisfactory  endorsement  of  the  services  of 
the  married  teachers  was  the  loss  of  the  motion  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  against  three. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe  on  Technical  Training.  —  In  an  address  upon 
“Technical  Instruction,”  delivered  June  20th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Sir  Henr}’  Roscoe  examined  the  provisions  of  the  Technical  Bill 
now  before  Parliament.  While  he  took  a  more  favorable  view’  of  man}’ 
of  its  provisions  than  other  critics  have  done,  he  noted  as  a  grave  defect 
that  the  limit  of  the  instruction  is  placed  at  the  seventh  standard.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Scotch  Bill, 
by  which  the  Boards  are  empowered  to  use  the  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  higher  grade  schools.  “  All,”  he  says,  “  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  this  higher  training.  If  the  head  is  not  educated,  the  hands  are  apt 
to  get  into  mischief.”  And  again,  commenting  upon  the  adage  that 
victory  comes  to  the  strong,  he  said,  “  But  remember  that  it  is  not  to 
the  bodily  strong,  but  only  to  the  strong  mentally  and  morally  that  the 
victory  comes.”  a.  t.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  TURE  UPON  ED  UCA  TION. 

The  following  biblioKraphy  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
Oilicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  In  notes. 


American  Party  Convention,  The. 
Alexander  Johnston.  Ntw  Princeton  | 
Bevietc,  July.  ! 

Astres,  Sur  I'Affrandissement  des  I 
Astres  k  I'Horizon.  G.  I.«chala8.  Be-  ' 
vue  Philosophiquey  Julj'.  ^ 

Bologna,  Die  Universitatsfeier  von, 
in  ihrer  Bedentung  fiir  die  italieniseh-  [ 
deutsche  Keclits-und  Staatswissen-  ' 
schaft.  Deutsche  Bundschau.  August,  j 
Bologne,  Le  Huitieiiie  Ceuteuaire  de  j 
I'Universit^de.  Gaston  Boissier.  Be-  ■ 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  August.  i 

Botany  as  it  may  be  taught.  B.  D. 
Haisted.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Jul}'. 

British  Intellect,  The  Geographical  ; 
Distribution  of.  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Nineteenth  Century.  August. 

British  Museum,  The,  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple  who  go  there.  Blackicood's  Maga-  \ 
zine.  August.  | 

Bruno,  Giordano,  Before  the  Vene-  ; 
tian  Inquisition.  Scottish  Bevieio,  July.  | 
Capital  and  Culture  in  America.  K.  j 
A.  Proctor.  Fortnightly  Bevievo.  Au-  ; 
gust.  ■  I 

Catholic  University,  The  Present  i 
Standing  of  the.  Catholic  World.  Au-  | 
gust.  ] 

Christianity.  What  is  Left  of  Chris-  i 
tianity?  W.S.  Lilly.  Nineteenth  Cen-  \ 
tury.  Augu.st. 

City  Life,  Injurious  Influences  of. 
Walter  B.  Platt,  M.  D.  Popular  Sci- 
ence  Monthly.  August.  Suggestive. 

Conkling,  Koscoe.  Isaac  Smithson  | 
Hartley.  Magazine  of  American  His-  ; 
tory.  August. 

Coal  and  Iron  Interests  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Henry  G.  Hanks.  Over¬ 
land  Monthly.  August.  ' 

Counting-Out  Rhymes  of  Children.  ; 
H.  Carrington  Bolton.  Journal  of  : 
American  Folk-Lore.  April-.! une.  j 

On  the  principle  that  things  which  ‘ 
occupy  the  serious  attention  of  men  in  , 


the  savage  state  become  the  play¬ 
things  of  children  in  a  civilized  period, 
the  writer  holds  “that  ‘counting-out' 
is  a  survival  of  the  practice  of  the  sor¬ 
cerer,  using  this  word  in  its  restricted 
and  etymological  meaning.” 

Courage.  General  Viscount  Wolse- 
ley.  Fortnightly  Beview.  August. 

Criminal,  The  Study  of  the.  Ando¬ 
ver  Beview.  .\ugu«t.  Editorial. 

Culture  and  Science.  Theodore  Gill, 
American  Naturalist.  June. 

Darwinism  and  the  Christian  Faith. 
III.  (Concluded.)  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  July.  Reprinted  from  The 
Guardian. 

Dlalecdique  Sociale,  La.  G.  Tarde. 
Bevue  Philosophigue.  July. 

Education  and  Hinduism  in  Bengal. 
F.  H.  Barrow,  C.  S.  Calcutta  Beview. 
July. 

Educ.ation  in  America.  J.  H.  Cal¬ 
cutta  Beview.  July. 

Education,  The  New.  Prof.  Geo. 
M.  Forbes.  Baptist  (Quarterly  Beview. 
July. 

Engineering  Schools.  George  Fran¬ 
cis  Fitzgerald.  Nature.  August  2. 

English  Dictionaries,  Some  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of.  G.  L.  Apperson.  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine.  August. 

English  Elementary  Schools,  Short¬ 
comings  of.  J.  H.  Y'oxall.  Long¬ 
man's  Magazine.  August. 

English  Pronunciation.  Knoivledge. 
July  and  August. 

Epicure,  son  epoque,  sa  religion, 
d’  apres  de  r^cens  travaux.  L.  Car- 
tau.  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1  Au¬ 
gust. 

Essen,  Ueber  Gebrauche  und 
Aberglauben  beim.  Carl  Haberland. 
Zeitschrift  ftir  Volkerpsychologie  und 
Sprachwissenschaft ,  Drittes  Heft. 

Evolution  and  Ethics.  Rev.  James 
Eastwood.  Universalist  (Quarterly. 
July. 
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Faust  Legend,  The.  T.  B.  Saun¬ 
ders.  Scottish  iJepjeio,  .July. 

Frankreieh  iin  siebzehnteu  und 
aditzelinten  pohrhundert.  Ferdinand 
Lotheissen.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Au¬ 
gust. 

Freedom  of  Education  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  The  Attack  on.  Prof.  'I'lionias 
Dwight,  M.  1).  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review,  August. 

‘‘  The  protest  against  the  Majority 
Beport  of  the .loint  .Special  (Joiniuittee 
of  tlie  (Jeneral  Court  of  1887  on  the 
Employment  and  Scliooliug  of  Chil¬ 
dren  and  against  any  Legislative  In¬ 
terference  with  Private  Schools.” 

Cenius  and  Talent.  Crant  Allen. 
Fortniyhthj  Review,  August. 

German  University  as  a  Pattern, 
The.  dames  T.  Hixby.  Unitarian 
Review,  August. 

Argues  especially  for  the  German 
Freedoin  of  instruction. 

Grant,  General,  Personal  Uecollec- 
tions  of.  Cliarles  K.  Tuckerman. 
Mayazine  of  American  History,  Au¬ 
gust. 

Great  Men,  Their  'Pastes  and  llal)- 
its.  W.  11.  1).  Adams.  Gentleman's 
Mayazine.  August. 

Homeric  Life  in  Greece  'I’oday.  J. 
'I’heodore  Bent.  National  Review,  Au¬ 
gust. 

Shows  many  interesting  parallels  to 
Homeric  life  in  the  life  of  today  in  the 
remoter  Greek  islands. 

Humanistic  Beligion.  Alexander'!’. 
Ormond.  New  Princeton  Review,  .1  uly. 

“Increment”  Dogma  of  Ihmry 
George  a  Delusion,  'I'he.  Davi(i  N. 
Johnson.  Unirersalist  Quarterly, .lu\y. 

Inter-Collegiate  ('ontests;  Are  tliey 
Pernicious?  Andover  Review,  July. 
An  editorial. 

Israel.  Etudes  d'histolre  Israelite. 
H.  Ernest  Henan.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  15  .July  et  1  August. 

Judiciaire.  Ia*  Pouvoir  Judicialre 
aux  Etats-Unls.  Due  de  Noailles. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  August. 

Literature  in  the  Pul)lic  Schools. 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  Atlantic,  August. 

A  forcible  argumeut  for  the  free  use 
of  the  classical  American  authors  iu 
the  schools.  “'I’lie  place  of  literature 
in  our  public  school  education  is  in 
spiritualizing  life.” 

Literature.  The  study  luf  Eigh- 
t<>enth-Century  Literature.  Edmund 
Gosse.  New  I'ldnceton  Review,  July. 

Manual  or  Industrial  'I’raining.  G. 
Von  'I'aube.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
July. 


Math^maticpies,  T.es  Notions  Pre¬ 
mieres  en.  A.  Galinon.  Revue  Philo- 
sophique,  July. 

Memory.  Westminster  Review,  Au¬ 
gust. 

Gives  a  good  account  of  Pick’s  sys- 
j  tern  of  mnemonics,  and  notices  the  re- 
I  cent  books  that  sliow  Lolsette’s  system 
to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Menacing  Irruption,  A.  'I'.  V.  Pow- 
derly.  North  American  Review,  Au- 
gust. 

.Mental  Deterioration :  Some  of  its 
.\voidable  Causes.  Westminster  Re¬ 
view,  July. 

Discusses  the  alcohol  habit,  tobacco 
habit,  excessive  mental  work,  etc.,  as 
causes  of  mental  deterioration. 

Mental  Science:  Experiments  in 
'rhought-'l'ransferreuce.  Science,  Ju¬ 
ly  27. 

\  criticism  of  Charles  Hichet’s  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  English  Society  for  the  Psychi¬ 
cal  Research. 

j  Mental  Science:  'I'he  Nature  of  Mus- 
cular  Sensation.  Memory  of  Move- 
I  nnmts.  Scietice,  July  13. 

Mis(juotations,  Current.  JL  A. 
Meredith.  Andover  Review,  August. 

Names,  History  in.  Kev.  G.  H. 
Hubbard.  Yale  Review,  August. 

Naval  Academy,  'I'he  United  States. 
J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelly.  Harper's,  July. 

Neo-Scholasticism,  'I’he  Lesson  of. 
F.  VV'interton.  Mind,  July. 

New  Departure  in  Education,  'I’he. 
James  Hunciman.  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  July. 

I  .\  very  bright  criticism  of  prevalent 
methods  in  English  schools,  with  aj)- 
proval  of  the  present  movement  for 
manual  instruction. 

New  England  Educational  Institu¬ 
tions.  NIL  Colby  University.  Prof. 
.\lbion  VV.  Small.  NHL  Newton 
'rheological  Institution.  New  England 
Mayazine,  August. 

New  England,  'I’he  Awakening  of. 

(  Francis  II.  Underwood.  Contempo- 
I  vary  Review,  August. 

I  New  York  after  Paris.  VV.  C.  Brow- 
I  nell.  Netc  Princeton  Review,  July. 

Octroi  at  Issolre,  'I'he:  A  City  made 
i  Rich  by  'I’axatlon.  Prof.  David  Starr 
;  Jordan.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Au- 
!  gust. 

Shows  in  a  most  readable  manner 
the  fallacies  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
arguments  for  protective  taxes. 

Parlor  Game  Cure,  'I'he.  Rev.  'I’hom- 
as  Hill.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Au¬ 
gust. 
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Pensiero  logico,  La  costanza  del  nos¬ 
tro,  e  la  scienza  e  la  pratiea  dell’  Ed- 
ucazione.  Bivista  di  Filosojia  Scientifi- 
ca,  Maggio. 

Philosophische  Kritieismus,  I)er. 
I'h.  Aehelis.  Unsere  Zeit,  Arhtes  Heft. 

Physiology.  Teaching  I’hyslology 
in  tlie  Public  Schools.  A  Teacher. 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  August. 

All  interesting  article. 

Programmes.  Can  School  Pro¬ 
grammes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched? 
C.  W.  Eliot.  Atlantic,  August. 

Contains  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

Prohibitory  Law  and  Personal  Lili- 
erty.  President  Seelye  et  al.  North 
American  Review,  August. 

Prometheus  of  ^^ischylus.  Part  I. 
William  Cranston  Lawton.  Atlantic, 
August. 

Protection.  Abbot  Kinney.  Over¬ 
land  Monthly,  August. 

Psychologie.  Zur  Psychologic  der 
Scholastik.  II.  Siebeck.  Archir  fur 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Heft  3  u.  4. 

Psychology,  The  Ilerbartian.  G.  F. 
Stout.  Mh(/,  July. 

Gives  a  systematic  summary  of  the 
synthetical  portion  of  Ilerbart’s  Psy¬ 
chology. 

Psychology.  The  Relation  of  Will 
to  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  E.  D. 
Cope.  American  Naturalist,  June. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Societ\'  of  Washington. 
The  writer  lays  down  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  following  law :  “  The  Dyn¬ 
amic  expenditure  of  an  act  of  will  has 
no  dynamic  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  decision  involveii  in  it.”  The  will 
does  not  create  energy,  but  directs  it. 

Psychology,  The  Teaching  of.  M. 
Paul  Janet.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
July. 

Translated  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  An  interesting  discussion  of 
physiological  psychology. 

Quesiions,  Our  One  Hundred.  Lip- 
pincott's,  August. 

Reality  and  Thouglit.  F.  H.  Brad¬ 
ley.  Mind,  July. 

Reform  Essential,  Educational.  G. 
T.  Ferris.  North  American  Review, 
August. 

Rivers  and  Valleys.  X.  S.  Slialer. 
Scribner’s,  August. 

Rousseau  und  Kant.  K.  Heinrich  von 
Stein.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  August. 

Rugby  Ramble,  A.  H.  A.  Newton. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  August. 
„^Sagenhafte  Volker  des  Altertums 


I  undMittelalters,  Ueber.  TiUdwigTol)- 
;  ler.  Zeit  sell  rift  fur  V'dlkerjmjchologie 
\  und  Sprachwisseuschaft,  Drittes  Heft. 

I  Science,  'I'he  Unity  of.  M.  Jacob 
Moleschott.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
August. 

Scientific  Spirit  of  the  .\ge,  'I'he. 
Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Contemporary 
I  Review,  July. 

I  Shows  tlie  dangers  that  beset  scien- 
titic  education. 

Send  the  Wliole  Boy  to  Scho«d.  Au¬ 
gustus  H.  Small.  Catholic  World,  Au- 
i  gust.  criticism  of  Professor  Stu- 
:  art’s  article  in  Education  on  the  “  Rai¬ 
son  d’Etre  of  the  Public  High  School,” 
and  an  argument  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools. 

Social  Questitm,  .\spects  of  the.  W. 
M.  Salter  and  the  Editor.  Unitarian 
i  Review,  August. 

'  An  account  of  the  Uhlcago  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conferences,  with  comments  by 
the  editor. 

i  Social  Science,  Instruction  in.  Lend 
a  Hand,  July. 

State  Socialism.  John  Rae.  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  August. 

Statesmen.  American  (concluded). 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  August. 

Storage  of  Life  as  a  Sanitary  Study. 
B.  W.  Richardson.  Longman’s  Maga- 
\  zine,  August. 

:  Technical  Education,  Lord  Arm- 

I  strong  on.  Nature,  August  2. 
j  Technical  Education.  The  Vague 

Cry  for.  Lord  .\rmstrong.  Nineteenth 
\  Century,  Jul}’. 

Telepathic.  Wllliehn  Bolsche.  Xord 
und  Slid,  August. 

Based  on  the  studies  of  Mr.  Gurne}' 
'  of  the  English  Psychical  Researcli  So¬ 
ciety. 

True  Tlieory  of  Identity,  Tlie  Pliilo- 
sophical  Importance  of  a.  B.  Bosau- 
quet.  Mind,  July. 

Trusts.  What  shall  b(^  Done  with 
'  Trusts?  Morrison  I.  Swift.  Andover 
Review,  August. 

Trutii,  The  Unity  of  the.  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Jolinson.  Andover  Review, 
August. 

Vacation,  the  Teacher’s.  H.  W. 
Campton.  Century,  August. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools 
Teach?  Bisliop  R.  Gilmour.  Forum, 
June. 

An  argument  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools 
Teacli?  Prof.  L.  H.  Ward.  Forum, 
i  July. 
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Academic  Trigonometry,  riane  atwl 
.'^pluM'ical.  liyT.  M.  Hlakslee,  imi.d., 
I*n>f(*g|ior  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Tniverslty  of  Des  Moln'*s.  Boston : 
(iinn  «fc  Co.  188S.  I’p.  .‘W.  30  cents. 
Paper,  mailing  price,  20  cents;  for 
introduction,  15  cents. 

Tlie  plane  and  spherical  portions 
are  arranged  on  opposite  pages.  Tlie 
memory  is  aided  by  analogies,  and 
the  author  believes  that  the  entire 
subject  can  be  mastered  in  less  time 
than  is  usually  given  to  plane  trigo¬ 
nometry  alone,  as  the  work  contains 
but  twenty-nine  pages  of  text.  The 
plane  portion  is  compact,  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself. 

Warm  AN’S  Practical  Orthoept 
AND  CniTigi  K.  By  K.  B.  Warman, 
A.M.,  author  of  “  Principles  of  Pro¬ 
nunciation  ’’  in  Worcester's  Diction¬ 
ary,  “  Scliool-room  Friend,”  etc. 
Chicago,  Ill.:  W.  II.  Harrison,  Jr. 
Publishing  Co.  1888.  448  pages. 

Clotli,  §2. 

A  volume  from  the  pen  of  one  so 
widely  and  favorably  known  as  is  Mr. 
Warman,  and  one  which  sliows  such 
an  immense  amount  of  time  spent  in 
its  preparation,  will  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  will  receive  the  careful  exam¬ 
ination  and  study  of  thoughtful  edu¬ 
cators.  Mr.  Warman  has  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  orthoi'*- 
plst  and  a  master  of  phonetlzation. 
His  “Principles  of  Pronunciation” 
having  been  adopted  by  the  publishers 
of  Worcester’s  dictionaries  and  issued 
by  them  in  the  school  edition.  War- 
man’s  Series,  prove  him  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority.  AVe  have  not  room 
to  mention  the  headings  even  of  the 
various  subjects  so  ably  discussed  in 


this  valuable  work.  The  tw’O  princi¬ 
pal  subjects,  however,  are  his  “  Criti¬ 
cal  Survey  ”  of  our  dictionaries,  whicli 
is  the  fruit  of  nine  years'  earnest 
labor,  and  is  a  bold,  vigorous  attack ; 
and  a  list  of  0,399  words  usually  mis¬ 
pronounced.  Every  pronunciation 
accords  with  both  Webster  and  AV'or- 
cester.  AV'hen  the  authorities  do  not 
agree,  both  are  quot<“d.  The  volume 
is  certainlj'  worthy  the  perusal  and 
study  of  evt!ry  student  and  scholar  in 
the  country. 

Bitffon.  By  H.  I.iebasteur.  Illus¬ 
trated.  I’aper  covers.  Paris:  II. 
Ijccene  and  II.  Oudln.  Pp.  237. 

'fhis  new  volume,  by  the  editors, 
Lecene  and  Oudin,  belong  to  their 
series  of  Popular  Classics.  Lebas- 
teur  has  divided  his  work  into  six 
chapters:  (1)  Life  and  character  of 
Bufl’on;  (2)  Nature;  (3)  Man  and 
the  animals ;  (4)  Description  and  pict¬ 
ures;  (5)  Epochs  of  Nature,  .and  (0) 
Discourse  upon  style.  The  work  is 
admirably  done  and  will  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  American  readers. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of 
THE  Peabody  Education  Fund. 
1881-1887.  Vol.  III.  Cambridge: 
John  Wilson  &  Son.  1888.  Pp.  455. 

This  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
trustees  of  this  great  fund  should 
be  read  with  care  by  all  who  desire 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  times  in  matters 
show’ing  the  condition  and  progress 
of  educ.ation  in  this  country.  It 
contains  a  record  of  jiroceedings  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  and  more  j-ears  of  Dr. 
Curry’s  general  agency,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  service  of  Dr.  Green  as 
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general  agent,  pro  tempore.  All  will 
be  gliid  to  learn  that  Dr.  Curry,  who 
has  so  won  the  respect  of,  and  en- 
deare<l  himself  to,  the  educators  of 
this  country,  both  North  and  South, 
is  expected  soon  to  accept  a  reap¬ 
pointment  as  general  agent  of  this 
fund.  lie  will  be  cordially  welcom»*d 
on  his  return  to  this  country,  and  we 
may  expect  to  be  richly  benefited  by 
what  will  appear  from  his  pen  con¬ 
cerning  Spain  and  its  past  relations 
to  our  countiy. 

Max  O’Rei.l.  John  Bull,  JrNion; 
OK,  French  as  she  is  Traduced. 
By  the  author  of  “John  Bull  and 
His  Island.”  etc.  With  a  preface 
by  George  Eggleston.  New'  York: 
Cassell  &  Co.,  104  Fourth  Ave. 
For  sale  in  Boston  by  Clarke  & 
Carruth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  in  his  preface,  says 
that  in  his  opinion  this  is  the  best  of 
Max  OTlelTs  books.  A  very  wise 
and  distinguished  educator  has  de¬ 
clared  that  “  the  whole  theory  of 
education  is  to  be  extracted  from  these 
humorous  sketches.”  In  this  work, 
as  in  his  others,  there  is  much  of  wit 
and  humor,  but  the  main  purpose  is 
earnest,  and  the  w’it  is  but  an  aid  to 
its  accomplishment. 

Christopher  Sower  and  his  De¬ 
scendants. 

This  is  a  rem.arkably  unique  chart 
about  four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
long,  exhibiting  by  an  original  design 
a  list  of  the  descendants  in  families 
of  that  worthy  settler  in  the  early 
days  of  Pennsylvania,  “  Christopher 
Sower,  Printer.”  Compibal  by  Charles 
G.  Sower,  the  senior  member  of  the 
former  firms  of  Sower  &  Barnes; 
Sower,  Barnes  &  Potts ;  Sow'cr,  Potts 
&  Co.,  and  now  Christopher  Sower 
Company.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sower 
w’as  bookseller  in  Norristown  from 
18.‘16  to  1844,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  a  publisher  of  excellent 


school  and  other  books  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  original  Christopher  Sow'er 
published  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America  in  any  language  of  EurojK*. 
It  was  a  German  Bible  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germantown  in  174.‘{.  It 
was  in  (juarto  form,  1,281  pages,  and 
was  sold  for  twelve  shillings  —  less 
than  two  dollars.  “  Hut  for  the  poor 
and  needy  we  have  no  price.”  This 
work  of  Mr.  Sower  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  of  aflTectlon  and  appreciation 
to  a  noble  ancestor  by  a  worthy 
I  descendant. 

I  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
I  English  Literature.  11.  Six 
!  Ivectures.  By  George  C.  S.  .South- 
worth.  Boston  and  New  York: 
L«‘ach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn. 

!  These  lectures  are  Intended  to  give 
a  glimpse  of  the  proportions  of  the 
subject  to  a  class  about  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  successive  periods  of 
Engli.sh  literature,  and  also  to  point 
out  models  of  English  style,  and  to 
dellni'ate  the  epoi-hs  of  national 
growth.  The  marginal  references 
will  be  found  to  he  of  great  value, 
and  the  book  is  one  which  should  be 
upon  the  table  of  all  students  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature. 

Hw.er  Asciiam  the  Schoolmaster. 
Kdited  by  Edwiinl  Arber.  E.S.A., 
etc..  Fellow  of  King's  ('ollege,  Lon¬ 
don.  Boston  :  Willard  Small.  1888. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  series  of 
English  reprints.  It  was  written  be¬ 
tween  l.-)G.‘J-()8.  The  first  edition  was 
published  l.irO,  and  was  collated  with 
the  second  edition,  l.‘>72.  In  our  rush 
for  the  new  w'e  overlook  the  value  of 
those  works  which  ar<*  older.  The 
book  is  not  only  of  grejit  vtilne  to 
those  who  are  teaching  Latin,  hut 
also  to  all  who  are  interest(*d  in  the 
subject  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  young.  The  nnir- 
ginal  nderences  are  a  great  addition 
to  the  book. 
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Hkitish  Novelists  and  tiieiu 
Styles.  Hy  David  Masson,  m.a., 
I’rofessor  of  English  Literature  in 
tlie  University  of  Kdiiiburjih,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Milton.”  etc.  Boston:  Wil¬ 
lard  Small. 

This  critical  sketch  of  the  history 
of  British  fiction  is  made  up  of  four 
lectures.  The  first  lecture  is  on  the 
novel  as  a  form  of  literature,  and  on 
early  British  prose  fiction ;  the  second. 
British  novelists  of  the  eij^hteenth 
century ;  the  third,  on  Scott  and  his 
influence;  the  fourth,  on  British  nov¬ 
elists  since  Scott.  'I'he  lectures  are 
full,  interesting,  and  critical. 

The  Bi.essei)  Dead.  By  Bev.  J.  M. 
(Ireene,  D.l».  Boston  and  Chicafjo: 
(’on^rrepitional  Sunday-School  and 
l’uhlishin<;  Society.  Price,  75  cents. 

Here  are  five  sermons  concerning 
death  and  life  heyond  the  grave,  which 
are  tend(‘r,  comforting,  and  assuring. 
Thos(*  questions  are  answered  which 
are  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  lost 
friends,  sometimes  much  to  their 
trouhling.  The  hook  is  very  taste¬ 
fully  gotten  up,  and  is  worthy  both 
of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 

How  TO  Teach  Vocal  Music.  'Hie 
Teacher's  Eclectic  Manual.  By 
Alfred  .\ndrews.  New  York : 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  775  Broad¬ 
way. 

A  complete  course  of  study  is  here 
mapped  out  from  the  beginning  of 
“  learning  the  scale,”  and  which  may 
be  carried  through*  several  years’ 
practice,  if  desired.  Teachers  w’ho 
have  vocai  music  as  a  part  of  their 
course  will  find  this  work  of  great 
value. 

'I'he  Print  of  His  Shoe.  By  Bev. 
William  Wye  Smith.  Square.  Bo.s- 
ton  and  Chicago :  Congregational 
Sundaj’^-School  and  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety.  Pp.  1(50.  Price,  75  cents. 

A  series  of  short  essays  on  Bible 
themes,  which  have  the  pungency  and 


directness  of  familiar  talks.  'I’he 
author  has  a  happy  way  of  making 
his  readers  feel  that  they  are  jx'rson- 
ally  addressed.  'Fhe  essays  are  bright, 
readable,  and  short. 

'riiEOLOGiCAL  Essays.  Ho  Deu- 
TEROS  Thaxator;  or.  The  Second 
Death.  Dives  and  I.azarus.  By  an 
Orthodox  Minister  of  Fifty  Years’ 
Standing.  Published  for  the  author. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  (\  W.  Bardeen, 
publisher. 

'I'his  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  Arguments  appear,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  u|)on  the  other. 
'I’he  periodical  press  is  full  of  the 
subject.  In  this  little  work  by  “  An 
Orthodox  Minister,’’  he  who  enjoys 
this  sort  of  thing  will  find  the  sort  of 
thing  he  enjoys. 

Besuonsive  Beadings  in  the  Be- 
visED  V'ERSION.  VV'lth  Moruiiig 
and  V'esper  Services.  By  Bev.  J. 
'1'.  Duryea,  D.D.  Boston  and 
Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society. 
Introduction  price,  50  cents.  Betail 
price,  70  cents. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  beautiful 
book  are  given  selections  from  the 
Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  in  the 
Bevlsed  Version,  to  be  us(*d  as  respon¬ 
sive  reading  in  church  services  and 
on  special  occasions.  In  the  back  of 
the  book  a  morning  and  vesper  ser¬ 
vice  are  given  for  the  use  of  congre¬ 
gations,  colleges,  schools,  and  acade¬ 
mies,  which,  bound  with  the  respon¬ 
sive  readings,  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work.  In  the  readings  and 
in  the  services,  the  scholarly  and 
the  refined  taste  of  Dr.  Duryea  is 
everywhere  evicient.  'I’he  volume  is 
printed  in  large  clear  tyjie,  and  the 
book  presents  a  very  attractive  aj)- 
pearance.  'I'he  morning  and  vesper 
services  are  bound  separately  and 
may  be  had  for  JO  cents,  or  for  intro¬ 
duction  at  25  cents. 
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Grammar  School  Reader.  Vol.  I. 
Price,  90  cents. 

History  and  Science  Reader. 
'rh(*  Interstate  I’ublishintf  ('o., 
Boston :  30  Franklin  Street.  Chi¬ 
cago:  183  Wabash  Ave.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Vol.  I  of  the  Grammar  School 
Reader  contains  thr**e  hundred  and 
eighteen  pages,  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  finely  bound  in  cloth.  Stories 
and  sketches  by  lM‘st  authors.  An 
excel l<*nt  book  for  a  reader,  since  it 
is  made  up  of  stories  that  cannot  fail 
of  interesting  the  pupils.  It  is  also  a 
book  that  will  be  held  as  a  treasure 
in  any  famil}'. 

The  History  and  Science  Reader 
contains  one  h  indn*d  .and  ninety-four 
pages,  with  continued  articles  under 
titles,  “Magna  ('harta  Stories,"’ 
“  Little  Biographies  —  Music,"  “  The 
Traveling  Law  School,"’  “  Old  Ocean," 
“  Health  and  Strength  Pa|)ers,"  etc., 
by  famous  authors,  beautifully  lllus- 
trate<l,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth, 
for  school  use.  This  book  also  is  one 
from  which  the  children  will  learn 
much  that  is  valuable. 

These  two  books  are  made  from 
mat(*rial  which  has  been  used  the  past 
two  years  in  the  monthly  “  Grammar 
School,"  the  first  being  made  up  of 
stories,  the  latter  of  the  “  Supple¬ 
ment”  or  “History  and  Science  De- 
l)artment.” 

The  Led-Horse  Claim.  By  Mary 
Haliock  F(M)te,  author  of  “Friend 
Barton’s  Concern,"  “  A  Story  of 
the  Dry  Season,"  etc.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Co.  I’rice,  50  cents. 

This  romance  of  the  mining  camp 
combines  some  description  of  the 
miner’s  life  .and  surroundings  of  the 
camp  with  a  novel  such  as  will  inter¬ 
est  many  who  delight  in  reading  of 
the  wild,  rough  manners  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  life,  or  the  lumberman’s  hut,  or 
the  miner’s  camp. 


Helps  to  the  Intelligent  Study 

OE  ('OLLEGE  PREPARATORY  LaTIN. 
By  Karl  P.  Harrington,  M.A.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1888. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  help 
th(*  student,  as  well  as  the  teacher, 
find  the  answers,  in  the  briefest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  to  such  questions  as, 
“  Who  was  C;esar?”  “  VV’ho  were  the 
Gauls?”  “Why  did  Cjcsar  subdue 
them?”  “What  kind  of  a  soldier 
was  he?”  “How  did  Virgil  look?” 
“What  sort  of  a  man  was  he?" 
“  What  kind  of  hexameter  did  he 
write?"  “Was  Catiline  as  bad  as 
Cicero  makes  him  out?”  “How 
may  Cicero's  literary  style  be  de¬ 
scribed?”  etc.  These  are  questions 
which  the  students  in  our  preparatory 
schools  cannot  answer.  'I’his  book 
will  show  them  where  to  find  the 
answers,  and  will  serve  to  encourage 
individual  research. 

Laboratory  Year  Book  for  1888. 
By  .lohn  Howard  Appleton,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Brown 
University.  Providence,  R.  L: 
Gordon,  Roscoe  &  Co.  Pp.  32. 
Price,  12  cents. 

Among  the  large  number  of  mod¬ 
ern  calendars,  here  is  one  for  the 
chemist.  Ibwised  to  date,  it  is  an 
excellent  handbook  for  the  desk  of 
every  science  teacher. 

Cassell’s  National  Library.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  per  year,  §5.00; 
ten  cents  a  copy.  Cassell  &  Co., 
739  Broadway,  New  York. 

No.  104.  An  Essay  upon  Pro- 
.IECT8.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  No.  105. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  With 
selections  from  “  .Sketches  by  Boz." 
By  Charles  Dickens.  No.  100.  Anec¬ 
dotes  OK  THE  Late  Samu’el  .Iohn- 
SON,  LL.D.  By  Hester  Ljuich  Piozzi. 
No.  107.  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Solon,  Publicola  Piiilopoewen, 
Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  and 
Caius  Marius.  No.  108.  Prome- 


1888.] 
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THEUS  Unbound.  With  Adonais,  The 
Cloud,  llyiun  to  Iutellectu:il  Beauty, 
uud  An  Exhortation.  By  I’erey 
Bysshe  Shelley.  Xo.  109.  The  K»> 
ruBi-ic  OE  THE  Futuke.  By  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd.  No.  110.  King 
Leak.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
No.  111.  Seven  Discourses  on 
Art.  By  Sir  .Toshua  Reynolds.  No. 
112.  A  History  of  the  Early 
Part  ok  the  Reign  ok  .James  the 
Second.  By  (Charles  .James  Fox. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  No. 
:{;J.  Tales  ok  a  Wayside  Inn.  By 
Henry  W.  Lon;;fellow.  With  an  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes.  In  three 
parts.  Part  I.  No.  ;14.  Part  II.  No. 
30.  Shark  Eves  and  Other  Pa- 
KERS.  By  .Jolm  Burroughs.  No.  3r>, 
Tales  ok  a  Wayside  Inn.  By  H. 
W.  Longfellow.  With  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes.  In  three  num¬ 
bers.  HI.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mitllin  &  ('<».  Single 
numl»ers,  l.j  cents.  Y'early  sub¬ 
scription  (IJ  numbers),  $1.2.). 

Cassell's  National  Library. 
Price,  ten  cents  each.  Subscri|)tion 
price  per  year,  $.").00.  New  York : 
Cassell  it  Co.  No.  113.  The  Diary 
ok  Samuel  Pekvs.  From  October, 
1007,  to  March,  10r>8.  No.  114. 
London  in  1731.  By  Don  M.anoel 
Gonzales.  No.  ll.a.  TiiE  Apology 
OK  THE  Church  of  England.  By 
.John  .Jewel.  No.  110.  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  No.  117.  Sketches 
OK  Persia.  By  Sir  .lolin  Malcolm. 
Vol.  1.  No.  118.  The  SiiEPHEL'DS* 
Calendar.  By  Edmund  Spimser. 
No.  119.  The  Black  Death  and 
THE  Dancing  Mania.  By  J.  F.  C. 
Ilecker.  No.  120.  Sketches  ok 
Persia.  By  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
Vol.  11.  No.  121.  The  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys  from  March  to 
November,  1008. 

Old  South  Leaflets.  General 
St'ries.  Price,  a  cents  per  copy ;  one 
,  hundred  copies.  $3.00.  Published  by 
I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  No.  1. 
The  Constitution  ok  the  United 
States.  No.  2.  The  Articles 
OF  Confederation.  No.  3.  The 


Declaration  of  Independence. 
No.  4.  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  No. .5.  Magna (.’harta. 
No.  0.  A  Heai.ing  Question. 
By  Sir  Henry  Vane.  No.  9.  Frank¬ 
lin's  Plan  ok  Union,  17.*)  1.  No. 
10.  Washington's  Inaugurals. 
No.  12.  The  Federalist,  Nos.  1. 
and  2.  No.  13.  The  Ordinance 
OK  1787. 

The  latest  volumes  of  the  Ticknor 
Paper  Series  are  Next  Door  and 
The  Minister's  Charge.  The  former 
of  these  two  popul.ar  novels  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham  and  is 
one  of  the  few  stories  in  which  the 
characters  and  i)lot  are  true  to 
nature.  This  delightful  and  domes¬ 
tic  story  is  full  of  bright  humor 
and  pure  healthful  sentiAieut.  The 
character  sketches  are  wonderfully 
natural,  pii^uant,  and  attractive.  The 
Minister's  Charge,  by  William  D. 
Howells,  will  need  no  recommen¬ 
dation  to  those  who  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  welcome  anything  from  the  pen 
of  this  popular  author.  Howells's 
pure,  inimitable  fun  is  enough  to 
carry  any  story  he  may  write. 

We  have  received  from  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York,  A  Manual  ok 
German  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 
By  J.  S.  Blackwell,  ph.d..  Professor 
of  Semitic  and  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University  of  .Missouri.  The 
book  is  designed  as  a  practical  aid  to 
students  who  may  wish  to  gain  a 
nearer  sense  than  «*ven  the  best  dic¬ 
tionaries  give  of  the  meaning  of  Ger¬ 
man  words.  The  work  gives  in  a 
small  compass  a  great  deal  of  m.itter 
that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  so 
convenient  form.  'I’lie  plan  of  the 
Manual  does  not  include  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  the  prelix<‘s  and  suflixes. 
Students  of  German  will  hail  with 
delight  this  work  which  gives  such 
an  insight  to  the  German  language. 
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Tm:  SociM,  iM'i.rKNOK  ok  (  iiims- 
TIAMTY.  with  Slicci.ll  ITtVl(*lK‘(‘  to 
( '(nitt“m|toijir_v  I’rohh'm?;.  I>y  Da¬ 
vid. I.  Hill,  I  t.. !».,  I’lfsidnit  ot  I’.iifk- 
iicll  I  nivcisity.  I’lu*  Xcwtoii  I.cc- 
turt's  tor  1SS7.  "idl  pajjfs.  Kiill 
flotli.  (dll.  I’rifo,  |{(•stoIl: 

SilviT,  Ihirdott  i\i;  Co.  Ihihlishcrs. 

'rids  work  hy  I’rrsidcnt  Hill  isuiii(]Uf 
and  schidarly,  ratlior  than  a  incir  roiii- 
]iilatioii  of  viirrtMil  Ihoujihts  intoiidod 
lor  H'liijKtrary  itopidar  ollcft.  It  is  a 
work  of  a  roally  philosnidiival  charai'- 
tor  pn*st“nt<‘il  in  a  most  invitinj;  form. 
'r<*n  wars  of  «‘xit(‘ilt“nw  as  a  teai  hor 
of  wonomivs  and  sot-iolujjy  haw  cna- 
hh-d  tin*  author  to  ;irasp  tin*  issues  of 
his  suljwt  in  a  seientitie  manner,  and 
his  extendeil  travel  in  Kurope  has  eii- 
riehed  his  knowh*dp*  of  the  e<tntem- 
porary  eondition  of  siteiety  with  the 
fruits  of  ohst'ivation.  The  leadinj; 
views  reffardinj;  the  nature  of  society, 
hoth  ancient  and  modern,  are  com¬ 
prehensively  stated,  traced  in  their 
ilevelopment,  and  intellif^ently  criti-  j 


I  cised  from  a  scientille,  ('hristian,  and 
;  American  point  of  view.  'I’he  central 
ideas  of  Christianity,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  carefully  dislin;4uishes  from  the 
Church,  are  admirahly  dellned,  and 
j  their  inllm*nce  upon  societj'  historl- 
'  cally  studied.  In  tyi)Of;raphy,  hind- 
injj,  etc.,  the  hook  is  a  j/oa,  and  adds 
another  to  the  heauliful  sjteeimens  of 
hook-makinj;  rei'ently  <;iven  to  the 
l)uhlic  hy  its  puhlishers.  It  should 
liinl  a  jilace  in  the  lihrary  of  every 
thouj^htful  student. 

Ti;i  K  111. I  t:;  Motiikk*  (Joosk's  ('am- 
i*Ai<;x  Mki.oiuks.  Edited  hy  a  well- 
known  Ann*rican  author.  I’uhlished 
hy  the  Campai>;n  I’uhlishin;;  Com- 
j)any,  707  Filbert  Street,  Ehiladel- 
^  phia. 

I  Hrijrht  with  wit,  sparkling  with 
I  good  sense,  and,  in  a  happj'  vein,  puts 
some  logical  politie;il  arguments  terse¬ 
ly  and  with  hec(>ming  gravity.  Sent 
hy  mail  for  ten  cents. 


MAGAZIXES. 


I’ossilily  no  oilier  di-jiai  tnient  of  onr  lit¬ 
erature  has  made  more  rapiil  improve¬ 
ment  within  the  last  ten  t>r  a  dozen  years 
than  the  matrazines.  TUe  ('eiitiirii,  Scrih- 
iitr’if.  The  Toriiiii,  The  Amerienn  Mmjif.ine, 
'/'he  Atidiilie,  Th'e  .\eir  /‘riiieetmi,  /'he  \<irth 
Aiiterieiiii  Heritir,  'The  Ctithulie  Worhl,  The 
/’o/iiihir  Seieiiee  Mmilhbi,  /.i/i/iiiientt'.i,  \eir 
Hiiijliniih  r,  Aiittorer  J/erieir  /‘reshjiteriiin  lie- 
rieir,  i'riiiil'  /.es/ii,  CoKiiioiiolittiti.  ami  a  host 
of  others  ■■  too  numerous  to  mention,’'  are 
all  witnesses  to  the  aiant  strides  of  im¬ 
provement  made  in  this  direction.  We 
have  not  space  to  speak  of  them  all  in  de¬ 
tail,  hut  shall  from  mouth  to  month  call 
the  especial  attention  <d'  otir  readers  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  articles  which  seem  to 
have  the  irreatest  interest  and  to  he  of  tin* 
jifeatest  value  to  t he  eilucat ional  frater¬ 
nity.  Kvt'i  y  teacher  should,  however,  con¬ 
stantly  hear  in  mind  that  much  reading' 
should  lie  done  out  side  ot  professional  lim‘s. 
— .Mrs.  Mart  ha  .1.  I.amh  ;.i\  cs.  in  t  he  Sejitem- 
her  numherof  /'he  A iiierietiii  .Miit/ti-.hie  of 
J/istar;/,  an  especially  interesting'  anil 
well-illustrated  account  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
speakin;'  particularly  of  the  foundation 
of eivil  tfovernment  heyond  theOhio  Kiv- 
cr. — “The  Story  of  Poston  Common’’  is 
t;iven  in  Kdward  Kviuadt  Hale's  usual 
hri;'ht,  attractive  style,  in  the  .Septtmiher 
l)7i/e  Airiihe. —  /'he  Turum  for  s,.|,temher 
tfives  a  glowinir  trihtiteto  the  ( ioverntnent 
of  the  t'uited  states,  from  the  pen  of  the 
■Manpiisof  l.orne.  Kvery  .\meriean  citi¬ 
zen  ou^ht  t(j  he  more  iiroiid  of  his  country 
after  reailintr  this  answer  to  an  •‘eminent 
Atnerieau  writer.”  The  article  is  entitleil 
“  Distrust  of  Popular  Governtnent.”  — Paul 
U.  Cleveland  discusses  iu  the  August  Coa- 


iiiopolifiin  the  unestion,  “Is  Literature 
Bread-winning'''’ — .Ml  lovers  of  history 
and  eivil  government  will  lie  glad  to 
read  .lohu  Kiskti’s  aeeount  of  the  “First 
1'earof  the  Continental  Congress,’’  in  the 
.sei»temher  nnmher  of  the  Atlantic  Afanthli/. 
—  .\  tiniipie  article  on  “History  in  Names” 
hy  Kev.  (L  H.  Huhhard,  of  ’.North  Cain- 
hridge,  is  given  in  the  Xeir  Tni/tainler  ami 
Yale,  /ierieir. — The  ipiestion,  “\Vhat  is  a 
Boyal  Cotnmission  ' ’’  is  answered  in  the 
•Septemher  numherof  t'assell's,  hy  (ieorge 
Howt‘11,  .M.  P. — Prof..lohn  W.  Burgessgives 
iin  account  of  “  The  German  Lmperor,’’  in 
the  Talitical  Science  Onartirli/. — The  excel¬ 
lent  articles  on  .\hraiiam  Lincoln  still  con- 
tinne  in  the  ('entiiri/.  I’he  Aitgust  nutnher 
gives  the  history  connected  with  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kentm-ky. —  /'he  Orerlaml  Manthlii 
for  .\ugttst  opens  with  an  article  ahout  the 
great  artesian  belt  of  the  Cpper  .•'an  .loa- 
ipiin  \  alley.— .A  most  instruct  ive  as  well  as 
interesting  article  is  to  he  found  in  the  Att- 
gust  Scrihni  r'.i,  liy  N.  .s.  .shaler,  on  “  IHvers 
and  \alleys.’’ — In  the  .septemher  ll'iile 
An-alce.  Kev.  11.  O.  Ladd,  Presiilent  of  the 
Cniversity  of  New  .Mexico,  descrities  the 
Bamona  Imhtslrial  Seliool  at  .Santa  Fe,  anil 
the  Bamona  Memorial  Hall,  a  heautiful 
school  for  Indian  ( Hris  which  is  being  hitilt 
as  a  monument  to  “  11.  11.”  The  Witte 
.l/ru/.-e  children  are  itivited  tohuild  the  Be- 
feetory  in  the  school,  giving  tiro  cent*  a 
ireeL'  for  a  year.  This  dining-hall  is  to  cost 
a  thousand  dollars,  and  is  to  he  known  as 
the  Witte  .tirtihe  /tei'ectttri/.  The  names  of 
the”  B' feetory  Thousand”  —  tin*  givers  — 
are  to  he  hung  in  the  hall,  :ind  arc  also  to 
he  printed  in  Wide  Awake. 
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ARITHMETIC  CHARTS. 
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ill  TKKATMPM. 

KDUC  ATIONAL 

ill  l»I{IXCII‘Li:. 

LOCiK  AL  in 

M  KTII01>. 

Tin:  ('iii:ai*i:st, 

MOST  oruAiJi.i:, 
AM>  15i:sT 

A1{IT1I3I  i:ti<' 

C'llAHTS  IN 

Tin:  MAKlvIIT. 


LAKKIN  DrXTON,  the  head  iiiaHter  of  the  ItoKton  Normal  S<ho..l. 

from  hii4  |iO(>ilion  and  training  Ia  eeiteeially  fitt«‘d  to  preiiare  theNe  ehartri. 

When  the  farts,  as  well  as  the  processes,  in  addition,  suhtractlon,  multiidication,  and 
•livision  of  all  nutuhers  beloNS  one  iiundi'cd  aia;  so  lhoi'OU;;hly  understood  and  drilled  Into 
the  mind  that  as  soon  as  a  iiuestion  is  proposed  the  answer  comes  up  spontaneously,  tl*’ 
elements  of  numher-study  may  he  eonsideivil  as  masteivd. 

These  charts  consist  of  l.J  sheets,  40\;U>  inches,  )>rlntetl  on  ro)>e  manillu  paper  expressly 
manufatdured  for  this  purpose,  and  are  m>atly  and  securely  mounted. 

Price,  with  supporters,  $8.00;  without  supporters,  $6.00. 

SPECI.AL  t’KlCE  for  one  sample  copy,  for  examin  ,tion,  charts  and  8Ui)porters,  StJ.Ott, 
or  without  supimrters, 

Corresporxdenoe  respectfully  solicited. 

EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

50  Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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